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eS - Gloom and Contempt. 


Bek AM N T A N TINE FITZ G U BBON on “the intellectual and polities in Britain today 


EFORE talking about ‘ intellectuals’ I must qualify and 
limit this term, The great majority of the intelligentsia 
in any country is not directly conéerned with the formula- 
tion and communication of general ideas concerning their 
soeiety: Doctors, lawyers, and engineers, for example, are as a 
professional group at least as intelligent as those I intend to discuss 
here. Dons and schoolmasters sometimes write books, though their 
true profession is teaching the young. Scientists nowadays are 
- faisly incomprehensible; when they attempt to generalize they are 
_ often impeded by their own disciplines, and occasionally become 
- irrelevant, or arrogant, or banal. Politicians talk endlessly, but 
usually to a purpose that makes more sense in the House of 
- Commons than out of it: they are being. practical, | 
I am talking about men and women whose object in life, whose 
_ profession one might say, is to express themselves concerning the 
world about them, from philosophers to journalists—some ex- 


___ plicitly and even politically, others implicitly and even meta-— 


physically. Nor is it individual writers, each with his own attitude 
and his own means of expressing it, ‘that I: wish to discuss, but 
~ rather the music that their voices make in chorus as these sensitive 
Be ognd intelligent people observe their world and ours. The voices 
__ of many of our writers—I would even say most of the very few 
sere good ones who are the artists among us—do not contribute, or 
_ only incidentally, to this chorus. They have other songs to sing, 
—- pee oeuiaiely. only too often drowned by the chorus of those 
intellectuals I am discussing. Consider for a moment what it is 
you hear when that music sounds. Is it not a Poenay, a dirge, 
i elas. anger, and at times despair? 
ou disagree with me snes 4 and what you hear ot 


you—in the pages of the few magazines and newspapers that still 
exist, from the stages of our contemporary theatre, from the 
novels that are greeted by the critics on Sundays—is the music 
of hope and gaiety, pity and respect, irony and love, then either 
your ear or mine is at fault. What I hear is lament and gloom, 
dislike and contempt, savagery and hatred, and only occasionally 
a woodland note or a gasp of wonderment. And if my generaliza- 
tion is accepted, I would go a step further, and would say that 
this*sadness is not the lacrimae rerum of the snows of yesteryear, 
of the icy hand that death lays even upon kings, of golden lads 
and lasses who must, like chimney-sweepers, come to dust. Rather 


_ is it the fogs of last week, the damp grip of the undertaker’s mute, 


and these are no golden boys or girls but only boring, middle- 
aged people who sweep chimneys for the municipality, itself a 
tyrannical or even a mad establishment. England, we are told, is 
rotten, dying, vulgar, boring, cheap, stagnant: our countryside a 
slum, our cities brash or moribund monuments to mammon: our 
guiding emotions snobbery, greed, lust: our chosen leaders— 
chosen be it noted by ourselves in our folly—morons, maniacs, 
ward-heelers: our future violent death or stinking putrefaction:) 
finis Britanniae! 

Our society has its blemishes. It is our duty, which should be a 
pleasant duty, to try to put them right. But it is not as bad as 
all that, in this England where quite a number of us are not sick. 
Indeed, compared with the nineteen-thirties this is a remarkably 
healthy country. 

In the first place we have succeeded in doing something which 
men have dreamed of for at least 400 years: we have almost 
abolished poverty. Secondly, although many people such as coal 


we ss are Beets on the ay to achieve a 
Ss for over a century. Factories and offi 
_ healthy places, and most of the dark, Satanic mills are no more. 

Thirdly, we all can have a considerable amount of leisure, and 
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sually clean and 


usually the means to enjoy it, literacy, motor-cars, the ‘ telly’ : 
_ Fourthly, social strife and social tensions are probably less than 
they have ever been. If we do not all love one another, at least 
we know that we should be polite, and we are, on the whole, 
remarkably considerate. Finally, apart from Korea and one or two 
minor wars such as Suez, Cyprus, and Kenya, we have enjoyed 
over sixteen years of peace. Few people born since 1928 have 
died any but a natural death. Any past generation would have 
looked upon ours as a golden age. It may well be that future 
generations will also do so. And then they will surely be surprised 
by much of what we are writing about ourselves today. 
Listen to what the voices are saying. The abolition of poverty? 
The affluent society—tedious cliché—is on many lips a term of 
abuse. Crass materialism, keeping up with the Joneses, flabby 


degeneracy, washing-machine culture, those are some of the other 


terms of abuse. Appareritly some of us simply dislike the idea of 
the working class enjoying what used to be middle-class comforts: 

this is a curiously inverted form of envy. Others have persuaded 
themselves that the people do not really want the goods now 


placed at their disposal, and are swindled into buying them: by - 
unscrupulous advertisers. The fact that washing machines make . 


life easier, that the television set makes it more interesting, and 
_ that motor cars give their owners a great deal of pleasure gets lost. 
me are dismissed as status symbols, and... as such, deplorable. 


‘Admirable Prieta. against etic 

What we are building in the way of factories, office blocks, 
and bungaloid subtopia is, so far as my limited knowledge goes, 
almost always appalling; worse, probably, even than what was 
being built thirty or a hundred years ago—worse, that is, from 
an aesthetic point of view. From a social point of view it is, I 
gather, usually far better. The fact that we have, apparently, no 
architect of genius and sadly few of talent is regrettable. It is not, 
‘or only very indirectly, the fault of our society. After all, apart 
from the period Inigo Jones to Nash, we never have had many 
architects to speak of. Until quite recently \ we had few composers 
and no sculptors. And it was not a social change that produced 


_ the fine ones—probably the best in the world—who are working 


here today. There may be great architects learning their art at 
this minute. Or there may not. Meanwhile, that people should 
Protest, as loudly as possible, against the offensive ugliness that 
is being created in this country seems to me admirable. I cannot 
recall that so many have ever protested so loudly before. 


One of the intermittent grumbles concerns leisure, or specifically - 


the use of leisure, for only a few extreme reactionaries object to 
leisure as such. And this grumble invariably involves complaints 
about television, particularly television of the lighter sort. Last 
year I attended an international congress at which one British 
(and American) intellectual after another got up and complained 


about the paucity of our mass culture, with emphasis on tele- 


vision. And there is a myth current in the land which contrasts 

a robust and healthy working-class culture, now lost, with the 
_ alternating pablum and violence of what a friend of mine has 
called the Pukey. But was there ever, in fact, such a thing as 
working-class culture? The Victorians certainly did not think so, 
and were indeed most anxious to provide one for their urban | 
-masses.. What about the eighteenth century? Reading Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs, getting drunk on Saturdays, and enjoying an 
occasional hanging was all very well for some, I daresay. Others, 
including myself, would prefer to watch indistinguishable ‘ wes- 
terns ’. But for clever boys and girls of the working class, that is 
not the alternative: all bourgeois culture is available to them, 
easily. Television is really for the others. 


The whole subject of television is a complex one, made more 


so, I feel, by a sort of prejudice, perhaps of puritan descent, which 
“exists in this country against all mass entertainment except sport. 
Much of what is said nowadays about television and its corrupting 
influence was said, in past ages, about the theatre, the novel, the 
‘Ginema: and with equal jusctications for bad plays, novels, and 


m 
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escape from boredom, that curse of pee unimaginativ: 
our intellectuals disapprove of our mass culture, who h 
blame for its condition but themselves? They are, after l, the ie 
writers. It is surely up to them to improve it? It is not hard too: ia 
imagine how a Shakespeare ¢ or a Voltaire or a Dickens would to 


Ke 


have reacted to a medium such as television. Lf ae 


The World Presented by the Writers 5 oe 
We are nowadays spared are fascist hocligntiee strike-— rag 
breaking, Tolpuddle martyrdoms, | hunger marches, and the fear oe 
or hope of revolution, The people plainly disapprove—and a 
overwhelming majority—of ‘face-rioting and violence generally. a 
Disraeli’s ‘two nations’, even if they have not yet become one, 
are on the way to doing so, and meanwhile treat each other with 
a certain consideration. But, we are told by our fashionable play- 
wrights, never has snobbery been so vile and all-pervading as it is 
today. This group of writers, a associated with Sloane Square and 
Poplar, present a world in which everyone, or almost everyone, 
is preoccupied with class. Their heroes are usually frustrated — 
members of the working class, involved in horrible grapples with — 
members of the bourgeoisie. And it has been argued, as proving 
the truth of this view, that some such plays have enjoyed consider- 
able success. But it should be noticed, in the first place, that the — 
audiences who, attend such plays are themselves almost saitpemntert 
of the bourgeoisie. The proletarians of Poplar and Pimlico appar- 
ently prefer, understandably enough, less anger and less so-called 
realism in their leisure hours: while for the bourgeois audiences 
the spectacle of a working-class young man ranting about the z 
horrors of society is comparable, perhaps, with watching a gorilla 
in the zoo rattling the bars of its cage. A pleasurable thrill, with 
only a minimum of identification, and similar, maybe, to what 
the working-class equivalent feels when watching some improbable 
tale of derring-do on the ‘ telly” ee 
Secondly, when this question of social malaise is examined by 
more serious authors, it seems to boil down to a complaint that 
boys of working-class origin are cold-shouldered by bourgeois — 
children at the universities, and particularly at Oxford and Cam- — 
bridge. Whether some of the dons are equally beastly to one 
another I do not know, but it would hardly surprise me. And this — a 
complaint has, it seems, some justification. Boys at the under- 
graduate age are shy and therefore tend to be bullies, in awe of — 
the world and therefore clannish. They are better than they were 
at their schools, a few years before, of course, but all this ‘ mould-_ 
ing of character’ of which our older umiversities are so proud 
does produce great strains and deformations. Anybody who is Luck 
different, like the Oxford aesthetes of forty years ago, is ‘ for it *. 
‘And it is fairly safe to assume that if and when working-class — 
‘boys constitute the majority and the élite at our universities, the — 
sons of the bourgeoisie will feel cold-shouldered and out of a ate os 
there i is still a sgt age iho days. . ; 
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Ex- Uudertraaeekes foe Life Loe a 
There are persons who are so effectively ded i tier <a 
university that they remain ex-undergraduates for the rest of 
their lives. Some, indeed, never leave the university at all, but 
become fellows. For them reality is what happens there. “And. as 
by some the silly, often offensive, modes ‘and manners of the =o 
student world are blown up into a picture of all England—hardly = 3 
surprising, since in some cases this is the only part of England — peeeh 
they really know, apart from their coud homes with: which — ; ei: 
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they may have lost all real conta 


very en more. ee ae 
ane ger ir: st a 
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e the ad discovery that th were trea 
espect in King Street than in Smith Squa 


. And nowadays? 


Bye geen entirely . Th comes when people move Yesterday the struggle: today the long complaint. yi, Rh: 
from one class to at iol e shown us, tl ‘However, there may be quite another explanation for what I 
8 abandoning previously automatic modes of behaviour for have rudely called whining and grumbling, and for what others — nt 
Te and acquired ones is a big strain for some people. The no doubt call constructive attempts to improve our society by 
strain is implicit when countrymen move to the cities or vice pointing out its defects, And here I would draw an analogy with we 
__versa, when middle-class men serve in the ranks in wartime, or an incident in recent American history. oe ‘a 
_ _ soldiers of working-class origins are given commissions. It is not In Hollywood, a few years ago, a surprisingly large number of 2 
___ usually an intolerable strain, or even a particularly painful one, highly paid actors, writers, and directors were members of the a 
especially if the subject is moving in a direction he regards as Communist Party or close to it. It is safe to assume that few of s 


___ upwards. If it were, why would so many people willingly, and 
-_ even eagerly, accept it? And if, in present circumstances, class 
distinctions can be abolished in any other way than by a rigid 
___ prohibition of all social and financial mobility, or by exterminating 
all classes save one, a plan for so doing has still to be outlined. 
Finally we come to the question of peace and war. I do not 
intend to go into the subject of the 5 

'- nuclear disarmers, except this far: one 
of the arguments advanced is that 
the threat of war—usually called the 
threat of the destruction of all man- 
___kind—is more than human nerves can 
stand. Be it noted that Russian, 


_ ing the ‘telly’ as they wonder whether ~ 


them had devoted much attention to studying dialectical material- 
ism. Many were simply communist out of protest against their 


society. But most of them were extremely prosperous and some 


were highly successful. So why should they hate their society? The 
answer is to be found in part in the sheer unpleasantness and 


- stupidity of life in Hollywood, but even more in the fact that these 


people were being paid large sums of 
money for producing bad films—for, 
in fact, systematically falsifying the 
truth. A society that bribes men of 
talent to write rubbish and tell silly 
or untrue tales must appear hateful to 
those who lack the strength to resist. 


Here we are, then, in the middle, with 


a 1 
we 


American, Chinese, German, and We live, each one of us, at the very 

_ French nerves can stand it, and so centre of our society. To others we 

___ apparently can the nerves of the un- ; ; may seem to be fringe people, off key, 

- _ class-conscious people of England, © C:, ———— ‘irrelevant, unimportant, To ourselves 

-__ going about their business, and watch- | ig we can never appear in this guise. 
lA Ft 


to buy a Ford or an Austin. It is the 
,- intellectuals to whom I refer who 


society spread out like a panorama 
all about us. And it must surely be 


ee cannot bear it. Some would prefer to 

a see their country surrender to the : vantage point of the English intel- 

_-- *communists- (who would, of course, : ’ “i : lectuals about whom I speak is a sad 
~ *Gerald, tell me again what it is we’re angry about % 


~~ _Jower thé standard of living all round, — 
abolish our sort of class distinctions, — 
and give us quite different television programmes in a non- 
affluent society) rather than continue to live beneath the threat. 
Others, such as one of our more successful playwrights, just hate 
‘an England which has presumably treated them so harshly, and 
would like to see us all punished. A few, in their dislike of our 
and their society, actually join the Communist Party, — 
Here, I think, we are getting close to a possible explanation of 
: what all this whining and grumbling is really about. The intellec- 
tuals in this country have never enjoyed the prestige, let alone the 
power, that is theirs in some other countries such as France—and 
has been for the last two centuries or more. Various explanations 
bes for this state of affairs have been advanced, always of course by 
mR the intellectuals themselves. One is our pragmatic and empirical 
« approach to problems. Another—and here we go again—is our 
i... class structure which once relegated our intelligentsia to the role 
; of a sort of cadet branch of the aristocracy at best, to that of 
| superior servants at worst. A third is the gross materialism of the 
b ‘Victorian commercial gentry, of Baldwin’s hard-faced business 


; ‘yellow’ press, you-never-had-it-so-good society. There is some 
t4 element of truth in all this. Writers are not treated with much 
’ respect here, unless they write best-sellers, and then of course they 
ry: are made much of for the wrong reasons. This does not, so far 
, as I can make out, particularly worry writers who are artists. Why 
. should it? They have more important matters to think about than 
prestige and rewards. But some inferior intellectuals—indeed, the 
very word seems to demand the adjective here—are galled by it. 
‘These are the sort of writers who adopted their profession as a 
kind of trade, for what can be got out of it. And they do not 
get much. This distresses them, and they become, as they say, 
i alienated. 


t, an alternative route to power and glory. However, they soon 


Cartoon by Atchison: by permission of ‘ Punch’ 


men, of—forgive me for being repetitive—our own television, 


and dreary one. London literary life 
has seldom been the inspiring and 
interesting (sometimes passionately interesting) business that it has 
often been elsewhere. To judge by recent novels on the subject 
it is even less so now than it was a quarter of a century ago. 
People will live and work in dismal circumstances, albeit reluc- 
tantly, if the rewards are adequate, But here the rewards are 
meagre both in terms of respect and of power, and usually 


admitted that the view from the 


of money too. People will put up with that, too, if they are | 


sustained by belief in a cause that transcends their own lives. 
But for the intellectual there are few if any real causes to which 
he can devote his intellectual abilities these days, precisely because 
so many Of the aspirations of the past have been or are being 
realized. : : 

So the intellectual—and here again I will stress that this does 
not apply to artists—begins to suspect that our society really has 
little use for him. But he knows that he has brains and latent, 
untapped enthusiasms. Can he blame himself for being treated as 
though he were redundant? That would be asking too much of 
flesh and blood. Therefore he announces as loudly as he can, in 
print or from the stage, that our society is rotten. Who can blame 


him, really?—Third Programme — 
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Wise Chester 
By Ian Nairn 
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By TONY VAN DEN BERGI 
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- RETURNED ae Suid a tour of ibe Iron Curtain 


| countries; I was a member of a trade-union delegation led 


by Percy Belcher, secretary of the Tobacco Workers Union. 
JE We were guests of the Food Union of each country we 
visited, and as a result spent a good deal of time in the factories 


studying general conditions and methods. 


In Russia hours of work are comparatively short, and this 
coming yéar will see a forty-hour week i in general use. In the food 
industry thirty-seven-and-a-half hours is an average. But in East 


Germany, where the labour shortage is acute, and in Poland and 


Hungary the hours are much longer. In Hungary, no five-day 
week has been achieved yet; nor is it likely in the foreseeable 


- future. 


Methods of Control in Factories 
_ The methods of control and the organization in factories were 
fascinating. The word ‘ union’ is itself misleading. The unions 
do negotiate wages and conditions with the government depart- 
ment concerned, but their part in the planning, running and 
organizing of all the factories in their industry is so intense that 
they are, in fact, an active facet of the management. Everybody 
working in a factory i is a member of the union concerned, from the 
managing director down to the newest youth sweeping the floors; 
and, generally speaking, it does not matter if a worker is an 
engineer or an electrician—he will be a member of the union 
to which that factory belongs, rather than of his own craft union. 
The general system of control is this: the Government calls 
the union leaders together and informs them what production 
it wants from each factory for the coming months. The union 
leaders put this before the works council of the factory concerned. 
The council examines the past records, considers the plant avail- 
able and the supply of labour, before announcing whether the 
demand can be met. I wondered what happened when they said 


the demand could not be met. 


One Hungarian tobacco factory was very proud of itself: ‘We 
said we could do more—and we did i it ’, I was told. ‘ = we all got 
another two weeks’ wages as bonus ’. — 

“But did you attain this by ae ian hours, ‘SF wanes 
harder? ’ I asked. 

* Certainly not! By planning; by 1 new methods’. 

5 By engineering changes?’ — 

i tal 


-* Then why shouldn’t the chief ‘engineer, Sho is largely : 


responsible, get more than anyone else? ” 


There was a considerable delay. Then—‘ No. His basic pay : 
is more than the pay of most workers. Therefore whe gets more 


money, for he also gets his extra two weeks’ wages’. I found out 
later that the chief engineer had worked almost es Sean's: at 
home throughout the year. 


‘The works council is responsible for factory discipline: In many 
he must refer 


cases the director cannot directly sack a worker: 
the offender to the council, At a brewery in Riga I followed up 
this point and asked what action would be taken by the council if 


be fined? They looked shocked at such a suggestion. Certainly 


-not! That would affect the standard of eis of his entire family. 


That would be utterly wrong! ” >be aes Seats 
“Well, what would you do? ’ I porated ae 


He ould be called in front of his workmates sid be admon- 


ished by the council ’. 


that? ’ 

‘No, the reprimand would be enough ’. 
- Tasked: ‘But why should he mind? ’ en 
They found this question a little bewildering. “ Because . ore 


“ai€ your slate is clean and you are ] 


around him, he wouldn’ t ‘t make: a good captain * 2 


_it was no use. Indeed, when a boat returns, the first duty, of the” 
captain and crew is to go before the committee _ and report- 


and. the crew are pine se: about oe captain behaviour: ee 
a worker were slack or careless, Could he be suspended? - Could he ~g 


was not entirely ‘happy abo t 


‘ Would this censure affect his future pension or anything like oe uc 
tion 


iecieeet he does, Itc count against him if he wants to joi the 
Csatitetoe Party’. res Sortie ae 
You cannot join the Communist Party j just because you fed ae” A: a 
it. First you must make an application to join the branch, ‘probabl $ 
your factory branch. Then the committee examines your record Se a 
popular, you will be taken on for =a 


a year’s apprenticeship. You will ae to read Marx and Lenin in ts 
your spare time, and, of. course, “study the history of the party — 
itself and its rules, Then you go before the committee again, and i 


if everything is all right you are ‘ in’. es 
This made me wonder why the average man should be ‘en ele 
get into the party. I found a partial answer at the eee i: 


— 


tobacco factory, where I was told: ‘A set percentage of your 
wage goes towards rent. But what you get for it will be better if 
you are one of the favoured ones; better for a member of he us 
party *. And I wonder what some of our trade unionists would — 
think of the Hungarian rule that all full-time officials must take 
an annual examination to prove they are not only still able te 
carry out their original | jobs if they should lose office, but ares 
absolutely up to date in all new methods. tf 
But this management by the workers, though most impressive, 
left me with reservations. At Riga I spent a couple of days with 
the fishing fleet. What they have accomplished is remarkable. 
From a small fleet of seventeen vessels in 1947 they now have — 
forty-five trawlers and six large Atlantic fishing boats. They fe 
own their own shipyards, store-houses and floating cannery. They. he 
have flats for their fishermen and small well-built houses for their 
captains and pilots. There is an extensive sports stadium, a new 
block of offices, and a social club. They even have their own 
village shop and a bus for taking their families on excursions. 
They train their own ship’s engineers and electricians; they also_ 
select those who are to be trained as captains—and this is Where: 
I had my doubts. ‘How do you pick your captains? ’ I asked. 

“We are all. fishermen on the Riga Fishing Council’, I was 
told. One glance at their weatherbeaten faces substantiated this. weit 
These were no political officials.  _— 

“We choose the men we think will make the best ead We 


7 
2. 
a 


know them all. If we think a man has got what it takes and we all 


like him, we send him away { ‘for training at our expense ’, Z 
«But ’, I argued, ‘ fishermen are not notoriously the easiest men 
to get on with. The very virtues that make them good captains — 
in times of stress and danger are unlikely to make them uni-— 
versally popular. If a man is first-rate as a seaman, but i is known 
to be awkward, would he be selected? ’ 
“*No!? came the reply. | “If a man cannot get on with those 


Crew. and Captain Ee ees =o i 
I tried to point out that history canta dioted this, fia that the ae ae 


finest seamen had often been unbearable when not in action; but 


ao, Daehn 7a ce0t, 
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isn’t lovely. In Hungary I saw a battery of cigarette-making 
machines—good machines, modern and efficient. The cigarettes 
were being checked, however, on one old-fashioned scale. ‘ Why 
don’t you have automatic weighers on each machine? ’ I asked. 

There was a momentary chilliness, ‘ We’ve tried those’, I was 
told. ‘ They’re not exact enough for us’, Such an attitude didn’t 
make sense. 

But the enthusiasm is there and everything is done to foster 
it. There are many rewards for outstanding work, not all of 
them monetary, such as extra holidays and medals. At the Riga 
brewery, outside the gates, I saw a notice board with the photo- 
graphs of the twelve workers who were topping the production 
league: a bit ‘ boy scoutish’ to us perhaps, but maybe we could 
do with a little more of this simplicity. 

This ‘kudos’ approach is carried beyond industry. I was 
enchanted to see in Budapest, in the shop windows, group photo- 
graphs of the children who had just passed the Magyar equivalent 
of our General Certificate of Education, Proud parents photo- 
graph these windows so that the child has a lasting meinento of 
the great day. 

Much has been written about the building programmes. Every- 
where new flats are to be seen rising out of the debris of war. 
But housing is still a big difficulty. In Moscow, close to the broad 
main streets, can be seen dilapidated wooden shacks, This is a 
problem of rapid expansion, not poverty. I was most interested 
to see historical buildings being moved back bodily to make 
space for new roads. The Russians say openly they took this 
technique from the Americans. In East Berlin I was fascinated by 
the gargantuan machine which prefabricated entire walls for flats 
from rubble; almost a continuous process: rubble into machine; 
prefabricated wall comes out; wall goes up in place of rubble. 

In Budapest, where the first prize in a weekly gamble is a 
free flat, the building has been considerable. The flats are well 
designed but small, and one would have liked to see more colour 
used in this beautiful city. 

Many of the questions put to me since my return concern 
individual freedom. It is foolish to talk authoritatively after such 
a brief visit. For my part I found East Germany, despite the 
warm welcome of our hosts, depressing. Their problems of 
exchange and labour shortage seemed largely insoluble, I also 
found one question a little difficult to answer. ‘ How can you in 
the West put your soldiers under ex-Nazi officers? Don’t you 
realize that our leaders were the very Germans who suffered at the 
hands of the Nazi torturers? ’ 

Warsaw I found amazingly free. Their churches are not only 


4 ty Pi i ne 6 eS atte 
a Members of a collective fishery at Riga bringing a catch on board their ship 
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A worker in a Hungarian factory who has won many awards for his 
outstanding production 


Open to everyone, but their new cathedral is an outstanding 
example of graceful modern architecture. In the beautiful 
historical university city of Cracow, the communist leader of the 
Food Union leapt forward to catch my arm and pull me back 
when he thought—erroneously—that I was going to enter St. 
Mary’s Church with a cigarette between my lips. It was five to 
eight in the morning and I was merely trying to get into the best 
position to record the trumpeter who sounds the hour. He always 
breaks off in the middle of a note, thus recalling the original 
trumpeter who sounded the alarm when the city was besieged by 
the Tartars. He had blown until an arrow transfixed his throat. 
The Polish children can study religion in schools, if their parents 
specificaliy ask for it. They joke openly about their government 
in a most healthy manner. For instance there is a lot of recon- 
struction going on near their parliament. ‘ What we are doing’, 
they tell you, ‘is digging to see how deep are the roots of the 
People’s Party ’. 

In Russia it was more difficult to assess the individual’s freedom, 
but there was no hesitation on the part of anyone in answering 
my questions, I remarked to Madame Tur, the President of the 
Soviet Food Union, that I was sorry not to see some cafés of the 
French type, where it is possible to sit 
in the evenings putting the world to 
rights and ‘ tiring the sun with talking ’. 
To my considerable surprise—for I was 
fishing for an argument—she agreed. 
They hoped, she said, to open several 
such cafés in the near future; indeed, 
this was. one of the changes envisaged 
in the new programme of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet—a pro- 
gramme with a definite swing to more 
spacious living and increased luxury. 

In Hungary; no doubt because of the 
uprising—or counter-revolution as they 
prefer to call it—conditions are 
different. Here they almost make a 
virtue of restrictions. I argued for a 
long time with one of the trade-union 
leaders, and this is the gist of what he 
told me. 

‘We're doing the best for our 
workers; and they know it. Their con- 
ditions of work and their standard of 
living have improved beyond all bounds. 
But we’ve had a very unstable history. 
First the war, then overrun by the 
Russians; then communism, and after 
that counter-revolution. Why, therefore, 
should we allow a few intellectuals 


(concluded on page 566) 
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_ Democracy Today =: 
sts > sy use 
ee; : E print today the second part of Mr, Finley’s recent _ 


. broadcast about Athenian Demagogues. In it he 


shows how confusing aid uncertain were the condi- - 
S was governed in the fifth | 


anes tions under which Athens ‘fift 
; century B.C., and how persevering her ‘ demagogues’ had to be 


if they wished to exercise any political influence on the course of — 


events. It seems that the late Sir Ernest Barker was right when 
he said that “a demagogue was by no means what the term im- 
_ plies in modern times. He was what we should call a parliamen- 
tarian of experience and standing ’. But if demagogue has declined 
in meaning it is possible to make out a case for saying that the 


democracy was: held to be a form of government that had been 
invented by the Greeks, perfected ‘by the British, and was likely 


to become the most universally accepted system of tule for 


_ ali the nations of the world. Now. the experts are not so sure, 
For it has been realized that the democracy of the Greeks was 


at best a haphazard form of government (a point which is implicit — 
in Mr. Finley’s talk); while at worst, in so far as the Greeks | 


1 ae employed slaves and had a carefree leisured class, it was not real 
democracy at all. And, by contrast, the proposition that parlia- 


western Europe is no longer as convincing as it once seemed. 


_-During the last war both Sir Winston Churchill and President. 


Roosevelt often reminded the peoples of Britain and the United 


v Britain and the United States were joined in their victory by 
p _ the Soviet Union and it might be added—subsequently—by 

China. The forms of government enjoyed by these last two 
countries might be considered by some to be closer to autocracy 
than any true idea of rule by the people. Democratic processes 
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idea of democracy has gone up in the world. Fifty years ago» 


mentary democracy on the British model is necessarily the best 
‘pattern of rule for countries with a culture entirely unlike that of — 


_ the idea of unilateral disarmament.) Gaitskell, the argument went 


. by the Soviet Union’ and that it needs nuclear arms to defend _ 


+ o>} ae) > Shae 
BK Sok one “Ss 9 aa 
ss Ae cnn ten 
from the East _ 
Dt iy oa tye Lowe 


eal reasons for the present inter- — 
national tension, He had tried to convince the delegates that the — 

‘renunciation of nuclear weapons by Britain would weaken the 
West’s position and upset the balance of power. (Two days befo 3 
Tass had said, with reference to the Western peace marchers 
approaching Moscow, that the Soviet people ‘absolutely reject’ 


on, had ‘ proceeded from the false claim that the West is threatened 


itself. But the party leaders, said Moscow, had been compelled — a 

to speak in favour of talks about West Berlin, recognition of East ‘aie 

Germany and acceptance of the Oder-Neisse frontier. A ussian 2 

- commentary broadcast in several languages declared: _ mere 
The defeat of Hugh’ Gaitskell and Co. at Blackpool must, Paty 

therefore, also be regarded as a defeat for the right-wing socialists (sete 

in the other Nato «countries who are trying to place an olive te 

_ branch in the hands of the Bonn militarists and revenge-seekers, it 

Some West German newspapers criticized the Labour Party's Gea 

resolution on de facto recognition of the East German regime. 

Neue Rhein Zeitung asked: GPs ioe “a 


States that they were only the elected champions of two great ‘s 
_ democratic nations, Yet, although Hitler, the tyrant, was defeated, — 


_ Why is the Labour Party, at this stage of preliminary talks 
_ with Moscow, rushing in with offers that should not be made 
until the end of the big East-West negotiations? The suspicion _ 
_ Suggests itself here that . . . Mr. Gaitskell has opened a safety- 
- valve for the discontented in order to put across the party’s Bs 
_ domestic programme. : 2 2 phe? 
- The New York Herald Tribune thought the Labour Parte sc F 
found itself now “unexpectedly cohesive and dynamic’ and able — 


- to look forward to an election within the next two years. It said _ ee 


that much of the credit for this went to ‘Hugh Gaitskell and the 
parliamentary—as opposed to the trade’ union—leadership ’. _ 
Labour had proved ‘a tough and responsible Opposition in 


aoe have continued to flourish in the countries of Europe, and in Parliament’, Yet, over the question of the Common Market, it = 
ioe some of those of the British Commonwealth. But democracy’s was ‘ironic to see British socialists outdoing bygone British tories 
. progress in other countries has been solidly blocked by the in chauvinistic mistrust of the continental countries’, 
advance of some form of communist system based on either the In Paris, Combat advocated a change in the French policy of == — 
Russian or Chinese model. And even in some countries of the aloofmessover Berlin: = = 8 = | ) 27a 
British Commonwealth democracy, as Gladstone or Baldwin == Moscow has ceded nothing in advance, but has agreed to talk. 
_ would have understood it, does not seem to be working in quite. That is already preferable to defiance, And it would be bett Se 
_ the way in which its Victorian advocates planned: "<a no longer stood on the touch-line if exchanges are go 
oe In Britain democracy continues to work, and if cynics suggest t© go on. Sulking is not necessarily being great, nor s diseng 
ia that it only does so once in every five years at the time of a. “ment a Policy for all CECASIORS:. We have known in 
general election, it is none the less safeguarded by. the operation phirip page a “an yet . 
of the parliamentary system and the fact that in this country the © YO" WS catved up without hi 
press is completely free. When large numbers of people do not __ Moscow home ie reported 
% sentative er interested parties. But at any rate toda = passive 
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Did You Hear That?. 


SWANSEA’S LUNAR LANDSCAPE 


“Two HUNDRED and fifty years ago’, said ANDREW GARDNER 
in “ Science and Industry ’ (General Overseas Service), ‘ Swansea, 
in South Wales, was a small trading port, and the valley behind 
the town was a rural one of fertile soil and woodland slopes. But 
in 1716 the smelting of copper began the town’s long association 
with the metal industry, an industry which reached its peak in 


1880 when the works in the 
lower valley were dealing with 
something like 68,000 tons 
of copper ore in a year. The 
waste material of this indus- 
try was immense, and it was 
just deposited in great tips 
alongside the factory build- 
ings and sheds. Further afield, 
the vegetation was destroyed 
by .the “copper smoke” 
which belched from a forest 
of tall brick stacks. 

“Today Swansea presents 
a very different picture. The 
“copper smoke” has gone 
and the smelting has been 
replaced by a refining indus- 
try. One thing, though, 
remains in the valley to 
remind Swansea of its in- 
dustrial boom years in the 
nineteenth century—the great 
tips of waste slag, grey, black, 
and red boulders, weathered 
into barren gullies and craggy 
hillocks, some of which are 
over 350 feet high. Huge 
areas of useless ‘devastation 
which has been called Swan- 
sea’s poisoned acres or, per- 
haps. more graphically, the 
lunar landscape. 

“Now, a four-year investi- 
gation into this ugly waste- 
land is to be undertaken by 
the University College of 
Swansea. The inquiry will 
cost about £50,000, of which 
half will be provided by the Nuffield Trust. 
The idea is to find sensible ways of dealing 
with the area: for instance, more markets 
for the hard-core slag in the tips, as a means 
of removing some of them altogether. 
Already the hard core is being used in build- 
ing foundations and for roads in the area. 
Other ideas include the possibility of build- 
ing offices and factories on top of the waste, 
and soon deep-drilling operations will begin 
to determine the type and strength of the 
foundations underneath the tips. 

‘ The longest and most detailed aspect of 
the inquiry will be a series of plant trials 
carried out by the Department of Botany 
at the university. The slag tips offer little 
encouragement to plant life. Apart from 
the copper, zinc, an sulphur residues in 
the slag there is very little water. It is also 
thought that there is a variation in the sur- 
face temperature which may be another 
reason why plants do not grow, 

‘Another team of investigators will be 


Children searching for horse-chestnuts— 


—and playing conkers 
G. Macdomnic 


looking into problems of landscaping the tips—an attempt to plan 
pleasing contours from the craggy cliffs, which may one day be 
converted into parks and playgrounds, When the investigation 
is complete its findings may be of value to other towns afflicted 
by this kind of industrial disease, not only in this country 
but all over the world where mining and allied industries produce 
vast quantities of waste materials. In Northern Rhodesia, where 


I used to live, they are faced 
with this problem in the 
copper-mining towns. 

“In Swansea’s “ desolate 
acres ”, over 1,000 of them, 
there are today only three 
working factories which, with 
a handful of light industrial 
sites, cling to the railway line 
and defy the surrounding 
wilderness of barren tips and 
derelict buildings which stand 
like tombstones as reminders 
of the industrial flood. But at 
least there is this nucleus of 
industrial activity which still 
survives, and which may be 
encouraged by the scheme 
now planned’. 


CONKERS 

“When I was a youngster’, 
said HARRY SOAN in ‘ Today’ 
(Home Service), ‘ each season 
had its main game. All 
through the winter and early 
spring it was bowling hoops. 
For girls they were wooden 
ones, driven along with a 
short stick; for boys they 
were of iron, driven along 
and steered by an iron hook 
we called a skimmer. As the 
weather got warmer, hoops 
were followed by marbles, 
and mothers complained bit- 
terly about damage _ to 
pockets from the loads of 
them carried about by expert players. 

‘ Then, when autumn came, it was conkers 
—horse-chestnuts—and the game played 
with them was one of the simplest imagin- 
able. You needed a piece of string (or, 
preferably one of Dad’s leather bootlaces, 
if you were gambler enough to take a 
chance on being out of the way when he 
discovered it missing from his spare pair 
of boots); a knot in the end of the lace, 
and then a hole through the middle of the 
conker. Making the hole was difficult if 
all you had was a round wire nail or a 
meat skewer. The ideal tool was the sharp- 
pointed squared horseshoe nail filched from 
the forge while the blacksmith was 
enveloped in smoke fitting a hot shoe. 

‘Then one boy held his strung conker at 
arm’s length while another swung his and 
tried to break it. The conker which sur- 
vived was the winner, and the more fights 
it came through the more its owner was 
envied and the more sweets he could sell 


H. D. Keilor 


ee ‘us baked their conkers overnight i 
A aie ‘made them almost unbreakable. 


than a common conker ’. 


shire. It has just been restored 


‘and serenely just off a narrow 
country road, has only a little 


“*T suppose I have not seen’ conkeal ee, for over ee years. 


__ But one thing never dies on me: the delight of breaking open the © 
horse-chestnut’s prickly outer shell and xo “of looking at the 
nut’s deep brown polish and 
_ fingering its wonderful smooth- 


ness. I doubt if nature achieves 
anything more perfectly finished 


A WORKING WINDMILL 
One of the few working wind- 
mills still left in Britain is at 
North Leverton in Nottingham- 


and smartened up at a cost, 
we are told, of £2,902 Os. 5d. ~ 
The. mill was built by local — 
farmers in 1813, and is run ~ 
by a company of local people. 
Eric BRADSHAW said in*‘ The 
Eye-witness” (Home Service): 
‘This lovely old black-and- 
white windmill, standing solidly 


miller’s cottage to keep it com- 
pany. It looks fresh and pur- 
poseful, as it certainly is—but 
rather lonely. Yet that is a false 
impression for there is not a 
structure in the neighbourhood 
that farmers love more. That 
is why they have striven so 
much to keep it going; that is 
why—now it is good for another 
forty years at least, as I was 
told—they are saying they will 
give it enough work to grind our ten tons a week as soon as the 


_ new miller takes over. 


“He is a German who has been ating in Lincolnshire since 
Es war. “Til come”, he said, “ if you'll do the cottage up for 
”. That is being done now, ‘and soon it will be a much fresher 
ie companion for the seventy-foot-high mill with its four 
huge sails, weighing a ton apiece and stretching sixty-six feet from 
‘tip to tip. 


_ “It was my good fortune to meet two of the windmill’s best 
friends—farmer Bob Gray and Mr. Leonard Sleight, a fifty-seven- 


year-old garage owner who learned milling from his father—and 
to hear them use odd and colourful phrases that few men under- 


stand: “ Pulling on the cloth”, for instance—that means using a 


heavy weight dangling on a long chain to close the forty canvas 


flaps on each of the ten-feet-wide sails, You pull on or take off. 
the cloth to operate the flaps, so that the wind can either find its” 


ay, through the sails or force them round. 


“They took me inside the inevitably dusty mill, up through a 


“series of trap-doors, to learn about the inner mids A In the 


white dome, or cap as it is called, I crouched under a massive 
metal upright wheel, twelve feet high, which is turned by the 


sails. This wheel is geared to another huge one lying flat in a 


so-called dust floor below; and this one turns a metal shaft 


Tunning through to the next floor—the grinding floor—where there 
are three pairs of giant millstones, each eight inches thick and — 


nearly five feet across. Each stone ‘weighs a ton, and those that 
turn, the top ones, can be driven round 220 times a minute: 
they must not go faster or they might split, and to prevent such 


a calamity there is a Heath-Robinson type of governor to vary : 
the pressure of the top stones on the bottom ones. These stones | 
must be dressed twice a year, and there are few men left who 


are capable of doing that. Dressing means cutting a series of com- 


plex, fine grooves in the stones, ands it is an expensive business, at 


£15 a pair. 


to the Ponies to hele 


‘Completing the restoration of the windmill at ince Lev , 
Nottinghamshire k as 


men sympathetically. 


weather eye open, too, 
tail wind which can bl 


on the ce wheel 
_ hold; then sparks fl 
is how windmills cat 


FLOTSAM 


Riss on the rit Penin 
ie began well’, said — Aproary, 
Hirt in ‘Woman’s ee F 
(Light Programme), ‘ The boy a 
and I took the beach ball out sae 
» into deep water, leaving my “ae 
- daughter behind with father on 
the edge. While I was swim-_ 
ming I turned to wave and was 
astonished to see my husband | < 
beckoning urgently, I raced over a 
to him. He told me a particu- 
f larly large wave had hithimin 
_ the back, broken right over his 
- head, and knocked out his new - 
~ teeth; and they were now some- = 
where at the bottom. mac Tt Me 
_ £ The children thought it was ne = 
tremendous fun, They dived 
under the waves and felt with — 
their feet, and soon the churned- — 
up sea-bed looked like a solu- 
tion of the Sahara Desert. Thee a 
_. tide was coming in rapidly, and 
we soon realized that our task 
was hopeless. Shivering with — 
cold we sadly tandincdl the Sark hoping that we should have — 


_more luck when the tide turned. In the afternoon we retraced our 


steps. We searched the sands, the rocks, the breakwaters, but alas! _ 
there was no trace of the missing teeth. We ‘telephoned our 
dentist but, of course, he couldn’t help until we got home. The 
prospects for the rest of our stay were gloomy. To make matters _ 
worse the weather deteriorated and the rain just poured down. 
‘When our holiday was ten days old, my husband strolled to 
the harbour, where the local fishermen ‘sold their catch early in 
the morning. He stopped to admire the baskets full of pink 
prawns and large orange crabs which decorated the quay-side. 

* “Had yer teeth out, I see, governor”, said one of the fisher- _ 
‘My husband told him the story. aS Youn 
come round to my cottage at eleven o’clock when I’ve finished 
here ”, said the fisherman, “and I might be able to help. Here’s — 
the address ”, he added mysteriously, but would say no more. 

‘At eleven o'clock precisely his caller was waiting on the door- 


"step. He was ushered into hes ‘front parlour and Lea on» the >> 
-mantlepiece he saw id ot 


a collection of jam-— 
jars, each one hold- 
ing false teeth. 
Every jar had a 
cover and bore a 


my bana ee eeth somewhat fae at 


wise undamaged ’. og 
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“The Art of Acting 


By NOEL 


In this broadcast Mr. Coward was answering questions from Walter Harris 


OU do not feel a comedy part to the extent that you 

feel a serious part. But, if you-have an emotional scene 

to play, it is essential to feel it as early as possible 

in rehearsal and ,then set your feeling so that you can 
reproduce it without 
strain and in almost any 
adverse circumstances 
afterwards. I very much 
disapprove of the adage 
that you have to feel the 
performance completely 
every night on the stage. 
This is technically an 
impossibility, and really 
is the-negation of the art 
of acting. The art of 
acting, after all, is not 
actual feeling but simu- 
lation of feeling, and it 
is impossible to feel a 


strong emotional part 
eight performances a 
week, including two 
matinées, 


But if you are a good 
actor and an experienced 
actor, you can give the 
audience the semblance 
of the feeling you origin- 
ally felt of the character 
and of the part, and this 
is to my mind what is 
great acting. I have seen 
many very, very great actors in my day, and I have never found 
one of them who comes off and says that they felt every minute 
of their performance that night. They know perfectly well I 
wouldn’t believe them if they did. It is an impossibility. There 
is an old theatrical saying, ‘Lose yourself, lose your audience’, 
and, even in an emotional part, you have to be aware with one 
part of your mind that the audience is there and that they are 
attentive; you have got, with a little extra sense, to listen for those 
coughs that might start, which may mean that you have either 
got to play more softly or hurry the scene a little bit or something; 
you have, in fact, to regulate your audience as well as be the 
character, as well as consider the other people on the stage with 
you. This is a very important aspect of acting: no really good 
acting is achieved without the complete co-operation of your 
fellow artists. You cannot play the scene by yourself unless you 
are alone on the stage. And if you are with somebody else on the 
stage you have to consider them and their reactions, help them 
to get their reactions, in return for which they will help you to 
get yours, and this is what makes fine acting, 

This, of course, applies most particularly in comedy, when the 
getting of a laugh depends on a hairline of sensitivity and also 
must not always be considered the ultimate goal. It is not only 
getting laughs in comedy that is important; it is stopping them. 
There are certain laughs that have to be quelled in order to get 
a bigger one later. If you have a sentence, for instance, in which 
there is a titter in the first part of the sentence and probably a big 
laugh at the end of it, a technical comedian will see to it that he 
hurries the first part so that they hear it but have no time to 
laugh, so that he can get the full laugh at the end. Many inex- 
perienced comedians will get the first laugh and lose the rest of the 
sentence in the laugh. 

The whole of comedy depends on timing, and if you are really 


ae 


Noél Coward (left), Lydia Bilbrooke, and Charles Hawtrey in The Great Name at 
the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, London, 1911 


COWARD 


on your toes you play the audience and you control the laughter; 
you must never let the audience get out of hand—Rex Harrison 
today is a great exemplar of this exquisite timing—and this is 
achieved first of all, I suppose, by natural talent for comedy play- 
ing, but certainly by acquired technique. It is something that I am 
sad to see is not very 
prevalent in the theatre 
today, principally I think 
because there are not 
many comedies of wit 
and quick timing written. 
This is all highly 
technical, but was drum- 
med into my head as a 
small boy and as a young 
mah by one of the great- 
est comedians of our 
stage, the late Charles 
Hawtrey. He taught me 
all I know about comedy 
acting, and I am grateful 
to him to this day. But 
then comedy is nearly 
always, in its time, 
treated as something 
trivial, whereas it is far 
and away the most com- 
plicated and the most 
difficult aspect of acting. 
Nearly all good come- 
dians can play tragedy 
but very few tragedians 
can play comedy, Of 
course the great actors, 
such as Laurence Olivier, can play any part with the 
utmost ease. Larry, whose Macbeth at Stratford I think was one 
of the greatest performances I ever saw on the stage, also played 
Mr. Puff in The Critic, and it was one of the most brilliant, light, 
soufflé comedy performances that I have seen—incomparable 
technique. He can play anything. Edith Evans can play comedy 
as well as she can play tragedy. Nearly all the great ones ‘can. 
But I think that the nonsense that is talked today about the 
motivation of character and all these jargons that have developed 
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Laurence Olivier (right) as Mr. Puff and Ralph Richardson as Lord 
Burleigh in the Old Vic Company’s production of The Critic at the 
New Theatre, London, 1945 
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mee rea, a considerable waste of t time. ‘It ayo 
to me and I am directing a play, and says: 
tion of this scene? * 
. Poe One is: 
“If you haven’t learned the motivation of the scene when you 
: read the play, then you’d better not attempt to play it, because 
you must know that much by now’. In fact a great deal of time 
is wasted in these dear, democratic days in the theatre with every- 
body giving their opinions. But it would be unwise for the captain 


—well, there are one or two answers to that. 
“Your salary cheque next Friday’, and the other is: 


of a ship when faced with a sudden storm to call all his crew 
together and ask their various opinions as to what to do about it, 
by which time I should think that the ship would have foundered. 
This, I feel, is rather the same for the director of a play. If he 
listens to all the actors giving all their opinions about what they 
think their characteristics should be, the play is liable to founder. 
In fact, I have seen several submesee in the last few years 


_ for that very reason. 


‘The Apple Cart’ 


The last time I was directed by a director was when I did | 


Bernard Shaw’s The Apple Cart, and I was directed by Michael 
McGowan. I explained to him that I always arranged to be word- 
perfect at the beginning of rehearsal, and when I was directing 
myself I always insisted that my actors should be word-perfect 
at the first rehearsal. This causes great rage and conflict among 


_ many actors, because they say that they like the part to grow with 


the movements they are given, and so on; and there might be 
cuts and they would have learnt a whole lot of stuff that was 
unnecessary. But actually it makes it much easier for an actor 
if only he has the sense to learn his part, not absolutely perfectly 
but well enough to be able to rehearse without a book, very early 
on: sO many actors increase their own opening-night nervousness 
because they have not troubled to learn their parts accurately, 
and suddenly in the last week of rehearsal they realize this, and 
go home after a long day’s rehearsal, which is very exhausting 


‘anyway, cut out all friends, all dinner parties, and everything, 


and try and cram the words into their tired brains. Whereas I 


always learn the part well in advance, so that at the end of a long | 


day’s rehearsal I go to another theatre or to a movie, or have a 
little quiet dinner or talk to my friends, and I wipe the play 
from my mind till the next morning rehearsal—because I know 
it, and this does eliminate the terrible fear of drying up on an 


opening night. You cannot, to my mind, rehearse too much. 


It takes me a good three weeks? rehearsal, knowing the part, 
to give an adequate performance, and several weeks of perform- 
ance with audiences to give a good performance, leaving aside a 
possible nervous tour de force on an opening night, when I 
might be very good indeed without quite knowing why. But with 


eet he Apple Cart, for instance, Michael McGowan was courteous, 


wise, and sensible, and came up after each scene we had rehearsed 
with notes which we listened to, all of which were intelligent and 
sensible, and he did say one thing to me which completely made 


a actor comes up. Tach 
‘What is the motiva- 


i 


my conception of the part, and I am deeply grateful to him. He 


said: ‘I want you to understand that King Magnus is essentially 
a sad man’, This, curiously enough, though I had studied the part, 
I had not thought of; it gave me the balance to play the part 
right, and I think I did play it right. | 

I don’t think that a part possesses many actors outside the 
theatre, but there is a moment when you are playing an emotional 
part when the part gets hold of you, This occurs usually about 
the end of the first week of rehearsal. And a curious thing 
happened to me very many years ago. When I was in Singapore 
to give three special performances with a touring theatrical 


- company, including John Mills, I agreed to give three perform- 


ances of Journey's End. I had always wanted to play Stanhope, 
and I thought it would be an interesting and exciting experiment. 
I had only two days to learn the part: and I learned it, word 
perfect. But I had no time to rehearse it and settle the emotions 
in their right balance. So I came on to the stage for the first of 


-my three performances and gave, I suppose, one of the worst ~ 


performances ever given in the theatre; because the ‘part of 
Stanhope is immensely emotional underneath, and on the surface 
hard and ungiving. The emotion, which I had not had time 


to experiment with, took charge of me, and. I gave a sort of 


a é 


sO pibie. po m 
performance for the play. O ' 
enough to see it. The others, irse, were excited 
playing it anyway, and so just gave me very polite notic 
knew I was terrible: and that was because the emotion took char, a 
of me instead of my taking charge of the emotion. This is what I 
would like to point out to many of the modern young actors who — a 
believe in the theory that you have to feel everything completely ay 
all the time: it is a mistake; it is not the art of acting, it $85) 
something entirely different, and the art of acting is really what a 
7 
2 
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they are trying to achieve. _ aay 
_ Overacting is my pet loathing. Fehese are Be “other: things 2 flan 
I hate about the theatre, but that, I think, is what I hate most. 
I don’t entirely blame actors for this always; it depends on the 3 
circumstancés. If an actor has been playing a part for months = 
and months he is liable, even without knowing it, to come outand 
do much more than he was doing originally. I have often seen 
a subtle and beautiful performance on an opening night, and gone 
to see the play again a few months later and found that all the 73 ses 
little nuances are over-emphasized. That is because when you 
play a play for a long run the quality—not the quantity but the ry 
quality—of the audience is liable to deteriorate; it is an actor’s 
instinct to come out to the audience, and unless he is a very 
great actor indeed he often comes out too much without realizing Bs 
it. The great ones seldom transgress in this way. Lynn Fontanne, i 
for instance, will give as great a performance on the last night of a 
play as she did on the first, possibly greater becatae she develops 

all the time. - 

From the actor’s point of view, repertory is the answer to the 
long-run business; for to play three or four plays instead of one 
gives you a fresh edge on each one and does not allow monotony 
to creep in. I do not like long runs because my interests are so 
divided. I am a playwright and a composer, and when I am 
playing as an actor only it is a whole-time job, If I am playing 
eight performances a week of a star part, I can think of nothing 
else but that, and I have no time to write, to compose, ortodoany 
of the other things I have to do. That is why, over so many 
years, I have limited my runs to three months, because to go on 
playing the same thing for a year, however successful it was, would 
turn out eventually to be a waste of time, because in the long 
run my writing is more important to me, much as I love acting. — 

Writing and composing are the two most creative of my talents. 

I think that directing is very interesting and obviously fascinating, — 
both theatrically and psychologically, but on the theatre side I 
really prefer acting; I love performing, because I was, I suppose, 


-brought up to it and I have been doing it since I was ten years 


old, on and off. But I do get slightly frustrated if I have to play 
for too long, for the reasons I’ve given. If I hadn’t got the other 
talents to look after, I think I would be = too praietel to have 
a long run. ie } ; 


The ‘Theatres Prime Purpose—Entertainment 

‘The prime purpose of the theatre is entertainment. I have 
always held that. Of course, I am far from infallible and I may be 
quite, quite wrong: the prime purpose of the theatre may be to 
show people how miserable life is, and how there is no hope for 


the human race. That may, indeed, be the prime purpose of the 


theatre, but I have never been brought up to view it that way. But 
at my age I can safely be called old-fashioned. I, personally, am ant 
still stage-struck after fifty-one years in the ‘theatre, and it always- ‘ 
gives me pleasure to go to. a theatre and be entertained in it. It 
does not always give me pleasure to go to a theatre and be bored! -* = 
stiff in it, and therefore I hold grimly to my original training, ‘sa. 
which was that the theatre is primarily a place of entertainment. © 
If by any chance a playwright wishes to express a political 
opinion or a moral opinion or a philosophy, he must be a good 
enough craftsman to do it with so much spice of entertainment in _ 
it that the public get the message without being aware of it. The _ 
moment the public sniffs propaganda they stay aways and, 
curiously enough, I am all in favour of the public « coming . 
theatre, paying for their seats at the box office, and 
themselves. If they enjoy themselves it means the 
and if they come again it means so much more i 
the playwright, the actors, and even the dear ‘mana 
© Noél Coward, 1961  —‘ Talking of Z 
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+ “WF I had to choose one word which best characterized the 

a condition of being a political leader in Athens, that word 

ae would be ‘tension’. ‘The desperateness of politics and 

a ’ HM government’, in R. B. McCallum’s telling phrase”, true of all 
politicians who are subject to a vote, was doubly true in ancient 
___ Athens. There, political leaders had no respite, Because their 
___ influence had to be earned and exerted directly and immediately, 

a they had to lead in person, and they had also to bear in person 


__ the brunt of the opposition’s attacks. They had their lieutenants, 
_ of course, and politicians made alliances with each other. But 
these were fundamentally personal links, shifting frequently, useful 

‘in helping to carry through a particular measure or even a group 
of measures, but lacking that quality of support, that buttressing 


or cushioning effect, which is provided by a bureaucracy and 
, political party, or in another way by an institutionalized Establish- 
. ment like the Roman Senate. x . 
= _ The critical point is that there was no ‘ government’ in the 
modern sense. There were posts and offices, but none had any 


at standing in the Assembly. A man was a leader solely as a function 
: _ of his personal, and, in the literal sense, unofficial status within 
the Assembly itself. The test of whether or not he held that 
status was simply whether the Assembly did or did not vote as he 
wished, and therefore the test was repeated with each proposal. 


Men who Actively Chose Leadership 
These were the conditions which faced all leaders in Athens, 
“not merely those whom Thucydides and Plato dismissed as ‘dema- 
- gogues’, but everyone who, in George Grote’s phrase, ‘ stood 
% forward prominently to advise’ the Athenians. No doubt the 
motives which moved men to stand forward varied greatly. But 
3 that does not matter in this context, for each one of them, without 
exception, chose to aspire to and actiyely to work and contest 
for, leadership, knowing just what that entailed, including the 
risks. Within narrow limits, they all had to use the same tech- 
~ niques, too. Cleon’s platform manner may have been inelegant 
and boisterous, but how serious is Aristotle’s remark that he was 
the first man to shout? Are we to imagine that Nicias whispered 
‘ ~ when he addressed the Assembly in opposition to Cleon? 
; This is nothing more than the expression of class prejudice and 
snobbishness. As Aristotle noted, the death of Pericles marked a 
turning-point in the social history of Athenian leadership, Until 
then they seem to have been drawn from the old aristocratic 
landed families, including the men who were responsible for 
carrying out the reforms which completed the democracy. After 
Pericles a new class of leaders emerged. Despite the familiar pre- 
_ judicial references to Cleon the tanner or Cleophon the lyre-maker, 
these were in fact not poor men, not. craftsmen and labourers 
turned politician, but men of means who differed from their 
predecessors in their ancestry and their outlook, and who pro- 
-voked resentment and hostility for their presumption in breaking 
the old monopoly of leadership. er 
But the problems of leadership went on more or less unchanged, 
and so did the fundamental questions to be debated and decided. 
; Throughout the fifth century there were the twin issues of demo- 
- ‘cracy and empire, brought to a climax in the Peloponnesian 
War. Defeat in the war ended the empire and it soon also ended 
the debate about the kind of government Athens was to have. 
: Oligarchy ceased to be a serious issue in practical politics. More 
, than half a century later came the final great conflict, over the 
‘Ae rising power of Macedon. That debate went on for some three 
. decades, and it ended only in the year following the death of 
, “ Alexander the Great when the Macedonian army put an end to 
=: * _ democracy itself in Athens. 
; All these were questions about which men could legitimately 
_ disagree, and disagree with passion. On the issues, the arguments 
of (say) Plato require earnest consideration—but only in so far 
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part of that effort consisted in public oratory. 
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as he addressed himself to the issues. The injection of the charge 

of demagogy into the polemic amounts to a resort to the very 

same unacceptable debating tricks for which the so-called dema- 

gogues are condemned. Suppose, for example, that Thucydides 

was right in attributing Alcibiades’ advocacy of the Sicilian 

expedition to his personal extravagance and to various discredit- 

able private motives. What relevance has that to the merits of 

the proposal itself? Would the Sicilian expedition, as a war 


-measure, have been a better idea if Alcibiades had been an 


angelic youth? To ask the question is to dismiss it, and all other 
such arguments with it. One must dismiss as summarily the 
objections to oratory: by definition, to wish to lead Athens 
implies the burden of trying to persuade Athens, and an essential 


‘Misleading the People’ 

One can draw distinctions, of course. I should concede the label 
‘demagogue’ in its most pejorative sense, for example, if a 
campaign were built around promises which a clique of orators 
neither intended to honour nor were capable of honouring. But, 
significantly enough, this accusation is rarely levelled against the 
so-called demagogues; the one definite instance we know comes 
from the other camp. The oligarchy of 411 was sold to the 
Athenians on the appeal that this was now the only way to obtain 
Persian support and thus to win the otherwise lost war. Even on 
the most favourable view, Peisander and some of his associates 
may have meant this originally, but they quickly abandoned all — 
pretence of trying to win the war while they concentrated on 
preserving the newly won oligarchy on as narrow a base as 
possible. That is what I should call ‘ demagogy’, if the word is 
to merit its pejorative flavour. That is ‘misleading the people’ 
in the literal sense. ; 

But what, then, of the interest question, of the supposed clash 
between the interests of the whole state and the interests of a 
section or faction within the state? Is that not a valid distinction? 
It is a pity that we have no real evidence about the way the long 
debate was conducted between 508 B.c., when Cleisthenes estab- 
lished the democracy in its primitive form, and the later years - 
of Pericles’ dominance. Those were the years when class interests 
would most likely have been expounded openly and bluntly. 
Actual speeches survive only from the end of the fifth century 
on, and they reveal what anyone could have guessed who had not 
been blinded by Plato and others; namely, that the appeal was — 
customarily a national one, not a factional one. There is little 
open ‘pandering’ to the. poor against the rich, to the farmers 
against the town or to the town against the farmers. Why indeed 
should there have been? Politicians regularly say that what they 
are advocating is in the best interests of the nation, and, what 
is much more important, they believe it, Often, too, they charge 
their opponents with sacrificing the national interest for special 
interests, and they believe that. I know of no evidence which 
warrants the view that Athenian politicians were somehow 
peculiar in this respect. 


Class Questions 

The evidence for Athens suggests that on many issues—the 
Empire and the Peloponnesian War, for example, or relations with 
Philip of Macedon—the divisions over policy did not automatic- 
ally follow class or sectional lines, But other questions, such as 
the opening of public offices to men of the lower property cen- 
suses or of pay for jury service, or, in the fourth century, the 
financing of the fleet, were by their nature class issues, Advocates 
on both sides knew this and’ knew how and when (and when 
not) to make their appeals accordingly, at the same time 
that they each argued, and most of them believed, that only 
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- their respective points of view would aioe AGEs. a asa nie 

To plead against Ephialtes and Pericles, as the critics of 
- Athenian democracy regularly did, that eunomia, the well-ordered 
state ruled by law, had the higher ‘moral claim, was merely a 


clearer vision Ne Athens 


Thucydides, Xenophon and | 


- plea for the status guo dressed up in fancy language. In his 
little book on the Athenian constitution, ‘Aristotle wrote the 
following : 


Pericles was the first to give pay fotd jury service, as a demagogic 
measure to counter the wealth of Cimon. The latter, who pos- 
sessed the fortune of a tyrant . . . supported many of ‘his fellow- 
demesmen . . . Besides, none of his estates was enclosed, so that 
anyone who wished could take from its fruits. Pericles’ property 
did not permit such largesse, and he distributed among the people 

_ from what was their own . . . and so he introduced pay for 
the jurors. : . 


The obvious retort is to ask whether what Cimon did was not 
pandering in equal measure, or whether opposition to pay for 
jury service was not pandering, too, but in that case to the men 
of property. No useful analysis is possible in such terms, for 
they serve only to conceal the real grounds for disagreement. If 


‘one is opposed to full democracy as a form of government, then 


it is wrong to encourage popular participation in the juries by 
offering pay; but then it is wrong because the objective is wrong, 
not because Pericles obtained lee status by proposing and 


carrying the measure. 


ee eciasat Element in the System 
. What emerges from all this is a very simple proposition, 


namely, that demagogues—I use the word in its neutral root-— 


‘sense—were a structural element in the Athenian political system. 


. By this I mean, first, that the system could not function at all 


without them; second, that the term is equally applicable to all 
leaders, regardless of class or point of view; and, third, that 
within rather broad limits they are to be judged individually not 
by their manners or their methods, but by their performance. 


(And that, I need hardly add, is precisely how they were pares 


in life, if not in books.) 
Up to a point one can easily parallel the Athenian demagogue 


¢ 


with the modern politician, but there soon comes a point when 


distinctions must be drawn, not merely because the work of 
government has. become so much more complex, but more 
basically because of the differences between a direct and a 


_ representative democracy. I need not repeat what I have already 


said about the mass-meeting, about the lack of a bureaucracy and 
a party system, and, as a result, the continuous state of tension 
in which an Athenian demagogue lived and worked. But there 


' is one consequence which needs examination, for these conditions 
‘make up an important part (if not the whole) of the. explanation 


of an apparently negative feature of Athenian politics, and of 


‘Greek politics generally. David Hume put it this way: 


To exclude faction from a free government is very difficult, 
if not altogether impracticable; but such inveterate rage between 
the factions, such bloody maxims are found, in modern times, 
amongst religious parties alone. In ancient history we may always 
observe, when one party prevailed, whether the nobles or people 
(for I can observe no difference in this respect), that they 

-immoderately butchered . . . and banished . 
process, no law, no trial, no pardon. “The: ancients were 
extremely fond of liberty, but seem not ‘to have understood it 
very well. 

The remarkable thing about Athens is how near she came ‘to 
being the complete exception to this correct observation of 
Hume’s, to being free, in other words, from stasis in its ultimate 


_ meaning. The democracy was established in 508 B.c. following 
a brief civil war. Thereafter, in its history of nearly two centuries, _ 


armed terror, butchery without process or law, was employed on 
only two occasions, in 411 and 404, both times by oligarchic 
factions which seized control of the state for brief periods. And 
the second time, in particular, the democratic faction, when it 
regained power, was generous and law-abiding in its treatment 
of the oligarchs, so much so that they wrung praise even from 


- Plato. 


This is not to suggest that the two centuries were totally free 


ce from individual acts of injustice and brutality. Hume—speaking — 
_ of Greece generally and not A Athens in pager eres 


-was played with equal vigtee by all political cela democrats 


. No form of — 


the political leadership of the state. That, it seems to me, is 


very different conditions a century later. These men, 


and execution of the generals 
the trial and execution of Socrates; 


while they minimize the even * 


- worse behaviour on the other side, for example, the assassination _ 


of Ephialtes in 462 or 461 and of Androcles in 411, each i in his S 


time the most influential ee the repater leaders. Ri See 


All-or-Nothing Politics | =? an 
If Athens lagee escaped the extreme Forte Y ivasis sO 

common elsewhere, she could not escape its lesser manifestations. _ 

Athenian politics had an all-or-nothing quality. The objective on 


each side was not merely to defeat the opposition but to crush it, =» 
to behead it by destroying its leaders. And often enough this  — 
game was played within the sides, as a number of men P 
manoeuvred for leadership. Various techniques were available to 8 


this end, all of them part of the constitutional machinery of the 
state. Ostracism j is the best known example, though perhaps not 
the most important in the long run. For our purpeses it is 
unnecessary to go into detail; it is enough to note that the game 


and oligarchs alike. 

Hard as this all-out aries no doubt was on the participants, 
unfair and vicious on many occasions, it does not follow that it 
was altogether an evil for the community as a whole. Substantial 
inequalities, serious conflicts of interest, and legitimate diver- 
gences of opinion were real and intense. Under such conditions, — 
conflict is not only inevitable, it is a virtue in democratic politics, 
for it is conflict combined with consent, and not consent alone, — 
which preserves democracy from eroding into oligarchy. On the 
constitutional issue which dominated so much of the fifth century — 
it was the advocates of popular democracy who triumphed. They — 
fought a partisan fight, and the Old Oligarch made the correct 
diagnosis in attributing Athenian strength to just that. However, ~ 
the partisan fight was not a straight class fight; it also drew 
support from among the rich and the well-born. Nor was it a 
fight without rules or legitimacy. The democratic counter-slogan 
to eunomia was isonomia (equality of political rights), and, as 
Gregory Vlastos has said, the Athenians pursued ‘the goal of | 
Political equality . . . not i ‘Sreeaee but in auppatS of the rule 
of law ’. 

In those two centuries  Sirhens was, by all pragmatic tests, 
much the greatest Greek state, _with a powerful feeling of 
community, with a toughness and resilience tempered, [even oe 
granted its imperial ambitions, by a humanity and sense of 


‘equity and responsibility quite extraordinary for its day (and 


for many another day as well). Lord Acton was one of the few 
historians to have grasped the | historic significance of the amnesty 
of 403. ‘The hostile parties’, he wrote, ‘ were reconciled, and 
proclaimed an amnesty, the first in history’. The first in history, 


despite all the familiar weaknesses, despite the crowd psychology, 


the slaves, the personal ambition of many leaders, the impatience 


of the majority with opposition. Nor was this the only innovation 


of the Athenians: the structure and mechanism of the democracy _ 


were all their own invention, as. they groped for something - 
without precedent, having nothing to go on but their own notion 
_of freedom, their community solidarity, their willingness to inquire 


(or at least to accept the consequences of inquiry), and oe 


a shared political experience, “> ex ae eee oe 


the ; 5 : v4 


Credit for the Athenian AEM etecent hea E a * 
Much of the credit for the Athenian achievement must go i ee 


beyond dispute. It certainly would not have been disputed by 
the average Athenian. Despite all the tensions and uncertainties, ae rs 
the occasional snap judgment and unreasonable shift in opinion, — 

the people supported Pericles for more than two decades, as th 
supported a very different kind ‘of man, Demosthenes 


like them (less well known no were able to carry 
more or less consistent and successful programe 
stretches of time. It is somes 
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to ignore the structure of political life by which Athens became 
what she was, while one follows the lead of Aristophanes or 
Pilato and looks only at the personalities of the politicians, or at 
the crooks and failures among them, or at some ethical norms of 
an ideal existence. 

In the end Athens lost her freedom and independence, brought 
down by a superior external power. She went down fighting, with 
an understanding of what was at stake clearer than that pos- 
sessed by many critics in later ages. That final struggle was led 
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by Demosthenes, a demagogue. We cannot have it both ways: we 
cannot praise and admire the achievement of two centuries, and 
at the same time dismiss the demagogues who were the architects 
of the political framework and the makers of policy, or the 
Assembly in and through which they did their work. 


This talk from the Third Programme, the first part of which appeared 

in THE LISTENER last week, was based on a lecture delivered to the 

Hellenic Society in London, the full text of which will be published in 
© Past and Present’ during 1962 


Ski-ing in the High Atlas 


By ROBIN FEDDEN 


HREE pairs of ski leaning against an orange tree 

on a hotel terrace in Marrakesh first brought 

home the improbability of our plans. A few 

hours in an aeroplane had landed us among 
bulbuls and orange trees, but of snow or mountains 
there was no sign. A heat haze shrouded the Atlas, fifty 
miles away. It seemed nonsense to think of ski-ing in 
such surroundings. 

The need to buy additional provisions in the souk, 
and parleys at the governorate, kept us two days at 
Marrakesh. On the third morning, our preparations con- 
cluded, we woke to find that the haze had lifted. Driving 
south we saw the Atlas before us. I suppose their white 
summits, floating over orange groves, are one of the 
famous views of the world. We should have been pre- 
pared, yet they silenced us. I thought of Belloc’s descrip- 
tion of the Alps as he first saw them from the Jura: ‘a 
steadfast legion, they glittered as though with the armour 
of the immovable armies of heaven. Two days’ march, 
three days’ march away, they stood up like the walls of 
Eden’. Fortunately we were not marching. 

The sublime things that hung before us in the sky 
rose to almost 14,000 feet, and the heads of some of the 
remoter valleys on the south flank of the mountains 
remained almost unvisited. With its Berber villages,. its 
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The approach to the High Atlas from Marrakesh: in the back- 


ground is a Berber village. Left: Berber tribesmen with a 
ski-laden mule 


lammergeiers, its moufflons and panthers, the range even 
in 1960 seemed to offer much to romantically minded 
skiers or mountaineers. 

We had set ourselves two main objectives: first, to 
climb, as far as possible on ski, the Djebel Toubkal and 
some of its associated 4,000-metre peaks; and secondly 
(though this is another story) to traverse the range south- 
ward, with the beguiling prospect of ultimately leaning 
our ice-axes against a palm tree. 

Beyond the plantations with which the French ringed 
and enriched Marrakesh, we met our first camel, and 
storks standing gravely in the fields. A woman in a 
yashmak chugged past on a motor-scooter. At one point 
came the sinister patter of locusts on the windscreen. 
Looking up, we saw a concourse of vultures, kites, and 
buzzards circling above us, gorging the flying pests. An 
hour’s drive brought us to foothills at Asni, where Berber 
boys ran out selling chunks of amethyst. Asni is the 
junction where one sees the last of a metalled road and 
takes a mud track that twists with determination into the 
heart of the range. On‘either side there were now red 
hills dotted with scrub, a contrast to the lush slip of green 
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in the valley bottom. As the track climbed, olive, willow, carob 
and oleander gave way to arbutus, poplar, and ash, and these in 
turn to enormous walnuts in half-leaf. : 

Soon we saw the first Berber villages, like brown honeycombs, 
mud-built and flat-roofed but compact and fortress-like, securely 
clamped on mountain spurs. At a distance these villages, shared 


by men and beasts, seemed to offer little comfort. Yet, as we 


were to discover later, above the dung and the grubby alleys, 
above the obscure lower chambers, each house, however incon- 
siderable, had its swept terrace of baked earth and its clean loggia. 
Here, with a view of the green valley and snowpeaks beyond, the 
straw mats were spread for us, and in richer houses the carpets, 
and here the mint tea, or more rarely coffee, was served from 
vessels whose shape had not altered in centuries, In that season 
and climate, no drawing- 
room could have offered 
greater ease or comfort. 

Below and about the 
villages small shored ter- 
Taces, sown with green 
barley, were carved from 
the hillsides, one im- 
possibly above another. 
Each terrace was care- 
fully edged with a line of 
purple iris—now in 
flower—planted to hold 
the soil. In this enchant- 
ing greenery the Berber 
women, guarding their 
diminutive cattle (cows 
hardly bigger than mas- 
tiffs), glowed like pea- 
cocks in dresses of saffron 
and indigo, with red tur- 
bans and strings of silver 
coins round their necks. 
They were unveiled like 
all these mountain 
people. Bee-eaters, re- 
cently arrived from the 
south, filled the air with 
their shrill pipe, and 
about us was a constant 
rilling and: gushing of 
streams, 

Our track ended at the 
village of Imelil. Thanks 
to the forethought of the 
French Alpine Club, the 4 
guardian of the Neltner hut, 4,500 feet above, and four to five 
hours away at our slow pace, was there to meet us. It was with a 
grateful sense of having half arrived that we unloaded our baggage 
from the jeep which the Moroccan authorities had provided, and 
transferred it to mule-back. Hut-guardians and muleteers, these 

peasants of Imelil in their cloaks of natural wool, and shod in 
sandals soled with strips of rubber tyre, were the first Berbers we 
had effectively met. 

The drinking of mint tea is a pleasant and formal rite, but 
as Only the third cup-is the accepted signal for departure it was 
mid-afternoon before our cavalcade started. The mules were small, 
and with our ski topping their burdens they pitched like boats 
heading into a choppy sea. For an hour or so there was little 
change in the landscape: the high-perched villages, the terraced 
hillsides, and our mule-track twisting among streams and walnut 
orchards. Then suddenly the husbandry was behind us. At 7,000 
feet we climbed into a region of desiccated scrub, tenacious 
cushions of Christ’s thorn, and gnarled junipers, though yellow 
broom and the enchanting dwarf daffodils of the Atlas were 
still with us. Here, among the rocks, we first met a curious 
squirrel-like creature with enormous striped tail and Moussier’s 
redstart—specialities of the range. 

Where our mules stumbled knee-deep across a swirling ford, the 
country took on a more sombre and dramatic character. Our path, 
creeping round outcrops of red granite, entered an interminable 
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gorge-like funnel. A young bull, we learnt, was sacrificed here each 
September, to the accompaniment of ritual dances. As though to 
emphasize our entrance into the heart of the Atlas, a lammergeier 
with a wing-span like an aeroplane sailed slowly above our heads. 

The Djebel Toubkal and its attendant peaks were set about an 
open snow-bowl, a suspended valley, at the head of the gorge. 
As the track wound upward, our Berbers talked and happily 
whacked the mules. By the time we reached the upper valley, 
cradled between the serrated peaks of the Ouanoukrim westward 
and the Toubkal to the east, we envied them their breath and 
muscles, Normally in April the snow level, the point which laden 
mules cannot pass, lay here at between 8,000 and 9,000 feet. For 
the last two weeks in February 1960, immediately preceding the 
Agadir earthquake, the chergui, the sirocco of the Atlas, had 

‘ blown ceaselessly, eat- 
ing away the snow even 
on the north slopes 
of the range. Thus we 
were lucky. Staggering 
through drifts, our mules 
reached 9,700 feet; yet 
the porterage that fol- 
lowed, -burdened with 
ski, rucksack, and Lon- 
don legs, doesn’t bear re- — 
call, 
we reached the hut at 
something over 10,000, 
feet. 

There was a spring 
nearby, and our quarters 
were simple but clean. 
The hut was not very 
different from any alpine 
hut in April. True, a 
jackal called at night for 
our refuse, and in two 
weeks we saw not a 
single ski-track. But 
there were the same 
sleepy starts in a cold 
dawn, the silent climbs 
as grey snow turned to a 
dazzling brilliance, the 
same excitements and 
uncertainties leading at 
last to the summits, the 
heady return on ski re- 
versing a day’s work in 
an hour, and idleness by 
the hut in the afternoon sun. Even the choughs were the same. But 
for a single blizzard, the weather remained unbroken. Most nights 
there were a few degrees of frost, and the sun at noon seemed 
hardly more powerful than on alpine glaciers. 

In the course of our stay, we climbed five 4,000 metre summits, 
including the Toubkal. The Berbers call the Toubkal ‘ the 
Mountain of all Mountains’, and it was inevitably our special 
objective. We left the hut in the crisp silence of early morning, 
the slopes still colourless though the sun was just touching the 
summits above. First came a pull to a ‘ hanging ’ valley, where we 
carried our ski up slopes far too steep for skins, Above, we 
emerged into the sunlight and a fluid snow-moulded combe where 
we climbed on ski without thought of time or effort. At the head 
of the combe rose the summit, gripped between two ridges and 
separated from our white blanket by bands of awkward rock that 
for a thousand feet barred the way. Abandoning the combe, we 
made for the north ridge and there took off our ski. On the far 
side the ridge plunged headlong to the adjoining valley, and with 
a sense of being already airily above the world we followed its 
graceful curves, a mixed scramble on rock and snow. 

Like many of the higher peaks of the Atlas, the Toubkal, for 
geological] reasons, has a bald unprepossessing crown. The pleasure _ 
of the summit lay in the outward prospect. In a blinding sunlight 
that robbed colour of its gradations, the rock and snow on the 
north side of the range were starkly black and white. Good 
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winter. contrast we seemed to see southward imme- 


over the deserts. The Atlas, like the Alps, drop more 


mith, _ the Toubkal to the first comfortable point of rest the angle and 
. distance are almost precisely the same as from the top of the 
= Matterhorn to Breuil. We looked over the heads of the snow 
_--«-‘Talking about Science - 


\ VER since the time of Arnold of Rugby it has been 
widely accepted that games exert a profound effect on 
the development of character and the acceptance of 
responsibility. The English language is full of sporting 


cricket’, a humiliated opponent is ‘hit for six’, a staunch com- 
_ panion is a ‘trump’, and should such a one die in the execution 
of an arduous enterprise, a reference to croquet comes pat to 
hand: he has ‘pegged out’. We are agreed that the Duke of 
Wellington was right and that the Battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playing fields of Eton. . (2 se beer 
<a: The question of who must accept responsibility for the results 


= at a puzzling position in our social thinking today. Similar 
problems have, of course, been faced in the past by educated 
and moral men. Swift in Gulliver’s Travels caused the noble 
inhabitants of the Land of Horses to reprove Gulliver for his 
monstrous proposal to teach them how to make explosives. 
Gibbon’s statement of the case applies as forcibly to our present 
dilemma as it did to the dissemi- are ; 
- nation of gunpowder in the fif- 
Bec teenth century to which he was ~ 
referring, ‘If we contrast’, he 
_ wrote, ‘ the rapid progress of this 
mischievous discovery with the 
slow and laborious advances of 
o reason, science, and the arts of 
oe peace, a philosopher, according to 
a his temper, will laugh or weep at ~ 
the folly of mankind’. 
There is a difference, however, 
: between the problem with which 
b= we are faced and that of Amurath 
II in 1402 or even of Gibbon in 
_-——«1776, In the eighteenth century, 
or in the fifteenth, the application 
of science to practical affairs was 
comparatively small, The nations 
which eagerly accepted gunpowder 
continued to think about the 
world they lived in much as they , 
had thought before and, even in 
Gibbon’s day, people had not yet 
appreciated that the gifts of 
applied science—the steam engine, 
the spinning jenny and all the 
rest—were going to change the 
minds of men as well as the price 
ee of the clothes they wore. But the 
4 change in thinking was taking 
place and in Gibbon’s own life- 
‘ time it became necessary to aban- 
fo don the belief that lightning was 
oa a punishment by the Powers of _ 
Darkness that might under favour- Harry Harlow, at 
able circumstances be warded off = 
ee 
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= of science is at present very much in the air. Yet this issue falls © 


A baby monkey clinging to a cloth ‘mother’ in preference to one 
made of wire: a photograph taken during experiments by Professor 


the University of Wisconsin, on the relationship 
between infant and mother 
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MAGNUS PYKE considers the ‘game theory’ in science today 


by the ringing of consecrated church bells and to accept 
instead Benjamin Franklin’s scientific conclusion that damage 
could be avoided better by means of a copper lightning conductor. 
_ Today our belief in scientific thinking, and the use of devices 


arising from it, as a solution to life’s problems has progressed so’ 
_far that it is a principal part of our philosophy. This being so, 


it has come about that scientists are being forced to consider 
whether they can any longer adhere to the ‘ gunpowder’ principle 
that the things they produce are merely tools for the use of the 
lay community. Instead, there is a growing feeling that the kind 
of thinking that produces such radical effects as the ability to 


- control infectious disease, fly to the moon, or exterminate an 


entire nation with one blow implies the responsibility to employ 


the same kind of thinking—that is, science—to manage the use 


of these powers. 

Professor Michael Swann in a recent broadcast in the Third 
Programme reached the conclusion that since every important 
scientific advance depends on the work of many scientists, often 


working in various fields of science, all must accept some measure 


of responsibility for its subsequent 
use. In the exercise of their social 
responsibilities Swann suggested 
that scientists possessed two valu- 
able qualities: foresight and an 
ingrained insistence on the experi- 
mental approach. But he also 
drew attention to the fact that our 
present society tended to prevent 
scientists from reaching positions 
from which they could exercise 
effective responsibility either in 
government or in_ industry. 
Whereas in Edinburgh, for 
example, almost no committee, 
_ council, or board of governors 
fails to include a minister of the 
church, or a lawyer or a char- 
tered accountant—or all three— 
few contain scientists, 
Perhaps, however, there is a 
reason for this. Although science 
itself is in essence a way of think- 
ing—a philosophy, if you like— 
involving the verification by 
measurement and observation of 
hypotheses evolved by intuitive 
thought, modern scientists are not 
philosophers, they are professional 
men. And outside their own 
restricted area of expertise they 
are amateurs possessing no higher 
wisdom than their non-scientific 
fellows. Indeed, the training that 
insists that they limit the number 
of variables in their experiments 
must hamper their approach to 
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_ Standir nds, we found something 
illogical in the vision, but returning along the ridge we knew 
that we had not only climbed the summit of the Atlas, but seen 


Gros Clark, in his broadcast presidenti di 
Association, was a professional scientist of the highest rank when ~ 


cal ability. 


the necessarily mia problems of everyda 


he traced the origins of man from the small-brained Australo- 
pithecines, dead a million years, through the Pithecanthropus, to 
our own ancestral Homo sapiens, and when he described the 
gradual and halting advances in man’s social co-operation that 
have occurred through the ages. But he spoke on a different level 


_ of sophistication in that other part of his discourse in which he 


suggested that science could contribute to the solution of the 
present world dilemma because it is ‘one of the culminating 
expressions of co-operativeness ’. We can honour the belief that 
“one of the most important developments in science is the multi- 
plication of international congresses’ and hope that freedom in 
scientific inquiry does indeed, as Sir Wilfrid asserts, give full 
expression to man’s deep-rooted altruism, but the validity of these 
conclusions rests on a different kind of evidence from that support- 
ing the Australopithecines. , 


A New Job for Science 

Scientists may accept their responsibilities by playing a part in 
government or industry, or by using the search for truth and the 
unifying influence of international scientific conferences as a 
model of co-operation between peoples of otherwise differing out- 
look. Or they can try to influence affairs by applying science itself 
to the problems of society. Is it not possible, perhaps, to discover 
by scientific means the forces that tend to unite people in a com- 
mon purpose for the benefit of all? Professor Waddington in a 
recent book* refers to the fact that in a herd of deer one will 


be appointed to act as sentinel to keep watch for the others while 
_.they feed. This example, one of several, of a society of animals in® 


which individual members are allocated special duties to serve the 
community supports the scientific opinion that moral orders in 
Homo Sapiens may be functionally equivalent to the non-moral 
orders in animals, in so far as they may be considered an effective 
means in promoting and maintaining systems of social action. 
Then again, scientific observations may be able to indicate how 
children can be influenced in their formative years so that they 
‘y grow up into moral men and women who will devote themselves, 


in Gibbon’ s words, to ‘ advances of reason, science, and the arts. 


of peace’. In a broadcast given during the past month, Anthony 
Barnett spoke about the process of learning called ‘ imprinting : 
that occurs in certain species of birds and animals. If, for example, 
newly hatched ducks are confronted by their mother they will 
follow her devotedly throughout their youth. On the other hand, 
they can be led astray. If the first moving thing they see when 
they come into the world is a rugby football, they will follow it 
regardless of the confusion they cause by doing so. Elaborate 
experiments have been done on baby monkeys who can be caused 
to give devotion and love to an artificial mother constructed of 
wire and terry towelling. Here, then, is a scientific phenomenon 
which with judicious modification i is surely in some degree applic- 
able to man. Was it not the Jesuits who said: ‘ Give us a child 
for his first seven years and he’s ours for the rest of his life’? 

But besides all this, some new ideas are beginning to 


penetrate into scientific thinking which, if they prove to be as 


fruitful as they seem, may be the beginning of something quite 
startling. In 1944, two mathematicians, John von Neumann and 
Oskar Morgenstern, published a book called Theory of Games 
and Economic Behaviourt. They tried in this to expound a 
number of -stiff mathematical papers published during the pre- 
vious twenty years or so in Germany and France in a way that 
would be intelligible to a patient scientist of limited mathemati- 
Gradually the implications of this book are begin- 
ning to penetrate and the ‘ game theory’, 
called, is being used to construct quite sophisticated theoretical 
frameworks to a variety of natural phenomena. As its name im- 
plies, the theory can be applied to games of all sorts but its 
mathematics can also be used to deal with matters not always 
thought of as games, such as military situations, labour- 
‘management relationships and foreign trade. The mathematical 
formulae of the game theory are elaborate and comprehensive and 


make allowance for such facts as ‘ approachability-excludability a 


‘impossibility ’, ‘intensities of preference * > and ‘ individual 
decision-making under uncertainty ’. Von Neumann and Morgen- 


*C. H. Waddington. ene Ethical Animal. Allen and Unwin, 1960, 25s. “t Princeton University Frew 


as it is now being 


maticians who devised it gles it might provide a way to under- 
stand the ebbing and flowing of peoples and the conflict and 


tension that build up between them, In the last war it was used 
to cope with problems of logistics, with the planning of submarine 
searches, and with air defence. Now, at the British Association 
‘meeting last month, we find Dr. B. V. Bowden, Principal of 
the Manchester College of Science and Technology, in his dis- 
course on ‘ The Impact of Automation’ pointing out the deficien- — 
cies in our attitude in this country and suggesting that in planning © 
to meet the automated world of tomorrow the mathematicians 
at the Treasury could usefully fashion the nation’s economic 


future by using their computers to pursue the varied solutions for = 


our problems reached by flexible manipulation of the game theory. 

At another British Association session a symposium on teaching- 
machines was held. While some of the machines were quite simple — 
arrangements containing, say, a question on the exposed top of a 
card with the answer appearing when the card was pulled up, 
others were elaborate mechanical devices capable of an astonish-— 
ing variety of reactions. When the right key was pressed, for 
example, a more difficult part of the subject came on to a screen, 
but if the wrong key was pushed the machine went back to an 
earlier part of the lesson and explained the whole thing all over ~ 
again. In the words of one of the experts, ‘ as the machine learns 
about the student, student and machine become closely coupled 
in a partly competitive and ae co-operative situation’. And 
in designing the situation, need I say, the game heatys has a 
contribution to make. 

But this is not all. The human situation with its Pro and 
complexities—the bomb, Berlin, Katanga, immorality among 
teenagers, and the rest—is made up of people, and people are 
made up of cells. At this year’s British Association meeting Dr. 


R. J. Goldacre, Reader in Cell Physiology at London University, — . 


considered how complex ‘the living cell really is. How much 
information must a human egg contain to produce all the thoughts - 


and deeds that will in the end be thought and done by the man it~ 


will become? Is there more information in it than there is ina 
transistorized wireless-set for example? The present estimate for 
the cell, it seems, is 10°* ‘bits’ of information. Dr. Goldacre 


demonstrated his simplified model showing with lights and buzzers _ 


the diverse pathways information might take. These diverse path- 


-ways by which the cell’s behaviour and destiny are determined~ 


can, it now appears, be forecast by the game theory. 
Out of the abstract thinking of Einstein and Bohr and. Plank 
—obscure and incomprehensible as it may have been to non- 


scientific readers (and to many scientists as well)—came the 


shattering power of nuclear energy under whose shadow we live 
today. For this, says Professor Swann, scientists are responsible 
and must shoulder their responsibility. Sir Wilfrid Le Gros Clark 


warns us that the time is getting short. It would indeed be a - 


paradox particularly grateful to the British mind if science could 


now demonstrate that the whole of human behaviour was in 


fact a game and that the obscure and incomprehensible writing of 


Von Neumann and Morgenstern secon eS the rules by which it 


might be Pe = 
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- ORE than a brandh ago Tistood Dian antmeblopicale 
friend beside a substantial bank, flanked by a ditch 
from which its substance had been quarried. It is a 
_ prominent feature of the nature reserve on Overton 
_ Down in Wiltshire, where it stands witness to the work of men 
_ (and women) in time past. Thus it is an archaeological monument 
_and can be studied as such. However, it was in no prehistoric 
past that it was raised; it took shape little more than a year ago. 
_ Ideas about the prehistoric and proto-historic past have for 
long been based upon the classification of pieces of pots and pans, 
or tools and weapons, dug from the ground by accident or intent. 
Only recently has it been clearly recognized that monuments, 
above all earthworks, are continually being modified by nature, 
and that evidence of weathering, denudation, and silting can be 
as informative as the artifacts found in them. This means that 
every archaeologist undertaking research by excavation must not 
only look upon the work of man, but also clearly distinguish from 
it the processes of nature. Indeed, neither is wholly compre- 
~ hensible without reference to the other. Discussion at a meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science held 
in Glasgow in 1958 showed that there was relatively little exact 
knowledge of how weathering takes place ood in particular of its 
quantitative aspects. 


* 


Investigating Truth by Destructive Analysis 

It is an underlying principle that archaeological excavation is 
a means of investigating the truth of a hypothesis by destructive 
analysis. The archaeologist has formed certain views regarding 
the character of the monument that he is to investigate. His 
excavation may vindicate or completely: change those views. It 
thus emerges that any study of the action and interaction of 
natural processes affecting a monument, prehistoric or otherwise, 

_ must clearly involve the converse—that is, a monument must be 
built and studied, in all its component parts, under controlled 
_ conditions, The bank and ditch cut into and heaped upon the 
chalk of Overton Down is an experimental earthwork which stands 
a shining witness to the execution of this principle. 

To the study and appreciation of earthworks, soil science has 
lent its armoury. Soil science is the body of knowledge regarding 
the ever-changing behaviour of the earth’s mantle of soil. It 
considers frequently the work of agents which are more commonly 

regarded as belonging in the provinces of biology and -geo- 
morphology. The changes that it recognizes in soil mantles and 
geological solids are termed ‘ weathering’. Such weathering can 
be either mechanical, chemical, or biological. 

Mechanical weathering is the denudation which is brought 
about by frost and water. Chemical weathering is the series of 
stimulations and reactions. of a chemical nature following upon 
the percolation of rain water. Biological weathering is the effect 
on soil of such things as worms, root systems, animals, and even 
micro-organisms. An archaeologist excavating a Bronze Age 
round barrow should see clearly the silting sequences in his ditch 
sections. They would be the product of denudation of the sides 
of the ditches, and to a lesser extent the mound. Again, he might 
note a discrepancy in height between the ancient soil beneath the 
barrow and that obtaining, at the present time, around it. For 
the super-position of the barrow sealed off the ancient soil, so 
that the processes of weathering were transferred to the super- 
imposed mound. Barrows on sand or gravel heathland where the 
soil is a ‘ podsol ’, with its contrasting dark, humic, white-leached, 
and iron-pan layers show upon excavation the same chemical 
weathering in their mound material. So white are some leached 
layers that they have entered archaeological literature as 

‘layers of ash’. Indeed “ podsol > is a Russian term meaning 
“ash-grey soil’. Layers of iron-pan in and under some mounds 
_ have been shought to ) be the prvi of inhibited drainage 
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Beousht about by the compaction of a Aitace during building. 

Earthworms, when conditions are favourable to them, are per- 
haps the most important aspect of biological weathering upon 
which the archaeologist must focus his attention. Their importance 
lies in the fact that, on the one hand, small objects, such as 
potsherds or flint flakes, scattered on a soil surface, will become 


fairly rapidly buried by their activity; and, on the other hand, 
relatively large stones can be undermined and more slowly buried 
by them. Root systems frequently distort and confuse, and in their 


complexities penetrate deep into graves, pits, and ditches along 
interfaces, There, their rotted remains have, on occasions, been 
hailed as wickerwork or fabric. 


\ 


Activities of Burrowing Animals 


A continually underestimated factor in the assessment of 
archaeological records, as revealed by excavation, is the activities 
of burrowing animals. At one time almost every barrow or earth- 
work supported some rabbits, and some mounds had their com- 
position almost completely re-sorted by them. This summer I 


visited such a mound which was being. excavated. In its original 


form there had been a loam core, enveloped by chalk, both dug 
from the encircling ditch. Of all the aspects of the excavation, 
that of the prodigious activity of generations of rabbits occupied 
my mind more than anything else. For here little of the barrow’s 
loam core remained, except clearly recognizable rafts floating 
in the rabbit-sorted magma. Silted-up burrows, seen at all con- 


ceivable angles of truncation, reflected their relative antiquity 


by their content and varying clarity. The chalk envelope had all 
but vanished. I could not help thinking of a delightful anecdote 
told once by a leading prehistorian. He said that once he came 
upon a great cinerary urn in which three apparently distinct 
families of rabbits had their abode, dwelling in vertical order, and 


separated one from another by compacted cremated bones. 


Like all aspects of science, the realization that natural factors 
are vitally important in field archaeology has a history. In the 
late nineteenth century General Pitt Rivers noted in his account 
of the excavation of a long barrow the silts of the ditch. At the’ 
conclusion of his work he left the ditch open and revisited it down 
the years noting accumulations over the periods of time involved. 
‘ Differential weathering ’, the expression used to describe the 
height relationship between an average ancient surface beneath 
bank or barrow and the average modern surface about it, was only 
recently given precision and definition by Professor Richard 
Atkinson of Cardiff University. He had noted how the natural 
chalk beneath the bank at Stonehenge was higher than the natural 
chalk outside the ditch. He subsequently observed this feature 
in numbers of barrows and other earthworks of differing ages. 
These he listed, and was able to set in a reasonable chronological 
order based upon the diminishing differential factor, the physical 
difference in height between the modern and ancient sealed 
surfaces. 


Darwin the Pioneer 

Biological weathering’s prime factor, the earthworm, was first 
studied by Charles Darwin nearly a century ago. His Formation 
of Vegetable Mould through the actions of Worms with Observa- 
tions on their Habits, published in 1881, is the basic study of 
these creatures. As in so many things, Darwin was the pioneer 
in a particular aspect of archaeology. He carried out minor 


excavations on Roman villas and at Stonehenge, and was, as a 


result of these, able to give quantitative expression to their 
capabilities. 

We shall, I feel, have moved forward a great distance, indeed 
into a new age, when ali who excavate find themselves in some 
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An English High Strget—typical of hundreds where British housewives replenish 
their homes and théir larders-:with products, many of which show the hand of the 
Reed Paper Groyip. Some, like Kleenex tissues, are of paper: most, like food- 
stuffs, are cartgned and wrapped by paper. 


AUSTRALIA IS A NATION WITH 
A FAST GROWING POPULATION 


Already 10} million, if present trends continue, it will be nearly 
13 million people in ten years’ time. And more thamhalf of these will 
be under 30 years of age. 

Growth has brought prosperity and high living standards. 
Australians have.a personal disposable income of £352 compared 
with £293 in the United Kingdom. Australians use about 800,000 tons 
of paper and paper products a year. And over the next ten years 
consumption is expected to increase by 50 per cent. 

The Reed Paper Group finds itself well placed to seize both present 
and future opportunities. The Reed Australian partner, Reed Paper 
Products Pty. Limited, has factories strategically placed to supply the 
ever-increasing needs of the booming sub-continent. 


The new Reed partnership in Australia is typical of the global 
pattern of expansion which the Reed Group is-undertaking. A £37 
million transaction last year brought three Canadian companies— 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., the Dryden Paper Co. 
Ltd., and the Gulf Pulp and Paper Co.—into the Group. Other 
additions include a £2} million pulp and paper mill, under construc- 
tion in Norway, and in Italy, in partnership with one of Italy’s most 
progressive organisations, the Group has acquired a leading packag- 
ing company and is building a carton board mill. 

To each of these partnerships, the Reed Paper Group brings its 
vast technical, research and production experience. Each member 
company, for its part, makes full use of its knowledge of local 
conditions and markets. 

The Reed Paper Group is now firmly established in the four main 
trading areas of the free world—the Dollar Market, the Common- 


: 


Reed Paper Group’s growth into world marke 
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STRALIA 


ads straight ‘down-under’ 


An Australian country town—quiet today, butlikely to emergein the nextten years 
as a bustling shopping centre. The Reed Paper Group, through its Australian 
partner, Reed Paper Products Pty. Limited, is ideally placed ‘down-under’ where 
the dynamic growth in self-service marketingis producing a packaging revolution. 


Oe 


vealth, the European Free Trade Area and the Common Market.The = For a copy of “Reed in the World”, an illustrated account of the 
1ext few years will see new enterprises started and existing projects —_ activities of the Reed Paper Group, please write to:— 

jeveloped further as part of the Group’s efforts to diversify its Reed Paper Group, Group Publicity Department, Blackfriars House, 
ictivities in this country and all over the world. New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


A world-wide partnership 
producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 
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_ HEADLINES” 


ae 
i 


aye a oe October 4-10 Ania 


WVedneutay, October 4 ZS alin * 
_ Labour Party Conference reverses by a 
majority of more than 2,750,000 last 
year’s vote in favour of unilateral dis- 
. armament eae 
About 40,000 London bus workers put in a 
wR -claim for increases in pay and shorter 
hours at week-ends 


shay _ Fifty people are arrested in Ghana on | 


t charges of ‘ endangering state security ’ 


y 


Thursday, October 5 v 


_/ The Bank Rate is reduced from 7 to 64 
f per cent.’ ee Se 


‘ ww 
President Nasser says he would not oppose 
an application by the new Syrian govern- 
ment to join the United Nations or the 
Arab League. SR 


. _ A joint statement by Dr. Nkrumah and Mr. 


Duncan Sandys says that their talks have 
helped to clear up misunderstandings 
between Britain and Ghana a 


Friday, October 6 


Mr. Sean Lemass’s Government party loses 
its overall majority in Irish Republic’s 

_ General Election (held on October 4); 
Labour and Fine Gail increase their 
representation 


Labour Party Conference ends 
Constitutional talks in Kenya break down 


or Saturday, October 7 P 4 s 


A British airliner crashes in the Pyrenees; 
ate we 7 alt thirty-four on board are killed 

_ The Soviet First Deputy Prime Minister, 
~ Mr. Mikoyan, tells a rally in East Berlin 
that there will be ‘ no war over Berlin’ 


‘ 
\* 


= _ Sunday, October 8 


eee. 
_ The Governor of Kenya, Sir Patrick 

Renison, appeals to the African political 
- Jeaders to settle their differences ‘ while 
_ there is still time’ a Cae 


“The Portuguese Government claims that its 
forces fighting terrorists in N. Angola 
ar _ have reoccupied all villages and admini- 
_ strative posts 


Monday, October 9 


- Changes in the Government include the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Jain Macleod as Chair- 
man of the Conservative Party and 
~*~ Leader of the House of Commons in suc- 
cession to Mr. Butler; Mr. Reginald 
~~ Maudling succeeds Mr. Macléod as 
Colonial Secretary = 


o's x Tuesday, October 10 


~All the 280 inhabitants of Tristan da Cunha 


. 
‘ 


a “ are evacuated after a volcanic eruption in | 
ae the island d 

‘The Lord Privy Seal,, Mr. Edward Heath, 

it puts Britain’s conditions for entering the 

a Common Market to a meeting in Paris of 
ministerial representatives of the Six — | 

- *» 

>, 


A party of American and 
European ‘peace marchers’ 
ee demonstrating against nuclear 
. weapons in Red Square, 
President Kennedy and Mr. Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister, Moscow, last week after — 
photographed at the White House, Washington, on October 6 when they walking from San Francisco. — 
met for discussions on Berlin. On his way back to Moscow Mr. Gromyko © Russia carried out her nine- — 
paid a short visit to London, on October 10, and saw both Mr. Macmillan teenth nuclear test within a 

~ and Lord Home § : month on October 8 — 


os. 


Dr. Robert Stopford giving his blessing from the high altar of St, Paul’s Cathedral after his enthrone- 
ment as Bishop of London on October'7. Dr, Stopford, who’ was formerly Bishop of Peterborough, — 
: succeeds Dr, Montgomery Campbell who has retired, * le aa 

Right: Mr. Ted Williams on Pegasus (right) and Mr, Dick Stillwell on High Court, joint winn 
the Horse and Hound national jumping event, being presented with ‘the trophy by Si 
Sargent at the Horse of the Year Show at Wembley last Saturday. Mr. Williams has won th 
; five times in six years xi 8,2. een 


weve 


a 


Members of the National Union of Teachers arriving for a 
conference at Central Hall, Westminster, on October 7. 
They approved the Union’s proposal to hold a one-day 
national strike on October 23 in support of its claim for 
higher salaries, but rejected a suggested plan for more 
extended strikes. It was agreed that the supervision of school 
meals-should stop from November 1, and members were 
called on to take direct political action to further their 
campaign 


The head of ‘ Spring’, one of the four statues representing 

A photograph received last week of a section of the the seasons on the Santa Trinita bridge in Florence, being 

big military parade in. Peking on October 1 which recovered from the Arno river on October 6. The head had 

marked the twelfth anniversary of the founding of been missing since the bridge was blown up by-the Germans 
Communist China in the last war 


A new bridge over the Thames at Bell Weir, near Staines, now nearing completion. It will carry a by-pass enabling 
traffic to avoid the town which for many years has been one of the worst areas for traffic congestion west of London 


HOLLAND AMERICA 


“SEA-WAY’ 
to U.S.A. or Canada 


AND SODA 


GO $0 WELL @ a 
TOGETHER © a 
REGULAR : SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON 3 


Rest, relax, recuperate, take the Holland-America 
“Sea-way”’ on a liner of one of the Atlantic’s most 
modern fleets. Completely air-conditioned. Stabilisers. 
A wide choice of excellent accommodation means that 


‘ee ond none | 
fi TARTELLS ae 


COGNAC BRANDY AT ITS” BEST 


Three Star ps Medallion. nae Cordon BSieu iE : rie 


you can travel simply or in splendour—just as you wish. 


Consult your travel agent, or 


(@) 120 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
3 Telephone: WHltehall 1972 
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$41 ITS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP * d\Wo 


Pythagoras 
was right 


is oun me om Om es ths oe on om 


Life Problem... 


Everyone needs life assurance — possibly ee 


You proved it at school, complex but always individual, related to __ 
but could you do it now? personal, professional and family needs. _ ; 
Or would you rather | That is whete we specialise, by offering 
aac ; Siplarincdil assurance that is exaeuy ae ; 
mathematician ?- ¢ tO measute. 

Friends’ pi . Pythagoras for right-angled triangles, Na 

for life Vv Bi Friends’ Sor life enquiries, QED. 
FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT ee a, 
oe CENTURY LIFE OFFICE. 
Keorepate Established 1832 for Mutual Life Assurance = * 
funds of the Whole Life - Endowment + Family Income - Estate Duty — Bin ~ 
oy telat School Fees - Group Life and Pensions Sah ea 
Gren. Annuities (Immediate and Deferred) 
: ; exceed Loans for professional practices — eee 
£104,000,000 Head Offices: 7 Leadenhall St., London, E..C.3. Tel: iwiaee House pix: ae 

i8 i hears Square, Edinburgh, 2. ie Caledonian w aEE peste 


e elucidation — 
rchaeological — 


Srenbnitter,” fas it 
for ees earthwork — 


: There i is ‘some serious defect j in teachers 
er to secondary ‘modern school children 
as “the dregs’ and the ‘C’-stream children as 
the dregs of the dregs’ (‘Shall We Throw the 
Away?’, 
STENER, October 5). I hope and believe that 
1 teachers are few in number. I have never 
d the expression in the comprehensive 
secondary school in which I teach mathematics. 
Lai t year I had my first experience of teaching 
elard €@) 88-103) and 1.C.2 (I.Q. 70-89) 
On first meeting each class I asked them 
msider a problem. It was necessary to travel 
pace-ship and only two were available. One 
been erected by an A crew who are quick 
‘kers, who like to think out quick ways and 
times depart from instructions, and who 
sionally slack off because they can work 
kly and catch up. The other had been 
ed bya C crew who are slow workers and 
strictly to instructions and work steadily 
Of course se eon the C es 


ess. "With Hisenssigns it emerged as a 
-al belief that to be happy one has to keep 
e from being unhappy. Then I stated 
ion between people and unhappiness is 
good manners exist. I said that 
ble example of bad manners was to 
g anyone or to consider one’s self much 
: to parsed I should aim to teach mathe- 
develop good manners; the second 
rtant. — 


by David Holbrook, THE 


e, in respect of weahe: and size, the 
nose from known prehistoric sources. 
to prehistoric designs were used 
Alle waged of usage | were studied 


pes of person. “The dividends of knowledge 
Ww re unusually great. It emerged that, in the 
open: at least, the antler picks, hitherto thought 
of as. wedges, would be used as picks. The de- 
_cisive instrument of production must have been 


_ a shovel that could lift cleanly, not a mere 
scraping | ‘device such ‘as ox shoulder-blades 
‘proved to be. In general, modern steel tools are 


about three times as efficient as their prehistoric 


co nterparts in hands of comparable skill. 


- A number of calculations have been embarked 
‘upon and es results attained, ‘in spite of all 


“yo 


Ledmrs to tie Editor 


is The itor ee letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
. ae SURE LISTENER but reserves the vighe to shorten letters for reasons of space 


i Etech bemnpleted their sbilabus textbook 
s after the first half of the school year. They 
w re thrilled to have the more advanced text- 
book of 1.C.1. And 1.C.1, having also completed 
their work, all desired to start algebra. They 
proved quite good in grasping these more 
abstract ideas and immensely enjoyed working 


out simple problems. Now as 2.C.1 pupils their 


aim is to complete the normal year’s work as 


“soon as possible in order to Proceed further with 
algebra. 

- When I hear of special differential Fates of 
pay, and lowly rates for primary schools, I 
wonder if those concerned are lacking in 
humanism and educational ideals, and also in 
economic commonsense. The results obtained 


with my ‘C’-stream pupils were only possible 
owing to the good foundation that had been laid 


in the various primary schools that they had 
attended. Then the general work of the scientific 
age into which we are launched calls increasingly 
for people who are reliable and who have a 
proper measure of self-esteem. Those in educa- 
tion (from the top downwards) who neglect and 
discourage the non-examination pupils and their 


teachers are sabotaging our future. 


~ For such as refer to the ‘ dregs of the dregs’ 

may I say that as one with a first-class honours 
degree in science I intend to devote myself as 
entirely as possible to teaching the ‘ C *-streams 
and ‘remedial’ streams in a comprehensive 


school. The ‘ C’-stream call for ability in teach- 


ing, but are a delight to teach if one regards 
them as fellow-humans; and I certainly find a 


; very happy fellowship with the boys and girls 


of 1 my classes.—Yours, etc., 
_ London, W.7 a: GUILFoYLE WILLIAMS 
EE ; : 

eS 


“Sir—Like Mr. Peter Cadogan and Mr. David 
Holbrook, I have some experience of teaching 


‘fn? 


” and * D’ classes—in primary and secondary 
ols and over more than a decade. Unlike 
. Holbrook and Mr. Cadogan, however, I 
to meet ‘C’ children who (in Holbrook’s 


ete 650, 000 fees ty Rifle the pore ahoed z 


the great Avebury stone circle might have been 


thrown up by 100 men working ten-hour ara ¢ 


for about two years. It must be emphasized that — 


these are but preliminary computations and that 


they will be amended and improved in accuracy 
as our study proceeds. 

Nowadays archaeology must bring to bear 
upon the problems of the past the full and for- 
midable armament of the science of the present. 
Experimental methods are one of this science’s 
fundamentals. Its first large-scale archaeological 


application is now more than one year of age. 


The Overton Down experiment is scheduled to 
continue for a century—European Services 


words) ‘ hail less mental equipment ’. Bating the 
2 or 3 per cent. who are seriously handicapped, 
what has struck me in ‘C’ class after ‘C’ class © 
is the ‘ ordinariness’ of the children; the obvious 
signs that these are average citizens who, had 
they been given a fair chance, could have done 
anything any other ordinary citizen can do, 
including the not really so formidable G.C.E. 

What has happened to them then? In school 
after school they have been 1elegated to the ‘ C’ 
stream in the infant department. A teacher wrote 
to a national daily newspaper recently of the 
hardship of having to teach ‘ B ’-stream infants. 

At six years old or less they are already 
rejected, and know it; and to their disaster is 
added too often the parents’ ill-concealed 
disappointment, Pelion on Ossa. 

The effect, both on their morale and on their 
standard of achievement, is cumulative: the 
‘A’ stream is sure of preferential treatment— 
wherever there is any choice—as regards staff, 
equipment, materials, and accommodation, and 
the end of each school year finds the ‘ C’ classes 
a little further behind the ‘ A’s’ so that by the 
time they reach eleven-plus there is almost an 
excuse’ for imagining that we have two kinds of 
children. as 

I have had to” ike a ‘B’ class whose class- 
room had one whole side always open to a school , 
hall in constant use for games, singing, drama, 
etc., but I have never seen an ‘A’ class with’ 
such a handicap. 

Streaming in secondary schools can be equally 
harmful: fourth-year ‘C’ classes, for example, 
may be of thirty-five to forty pupils, with the 
excuse (heard recently) that ‘they are leaving 
anyway ’. 

Yet primary headmasters who have un- 
streamed their schools report that they have 
been able to raise the standard of work of the 
school as a whole without holding back those 
who would have been in ‘ A’ classes; and now 
a similar result has been reported from a 
secondary school.—Yours, etc., 


Bromley K. B, ForGE 
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‘\ “The Ballet and the: Critics © 
CSir—In' view of the Prominence that has tes 
‘ given to the recent talk ‘The Ballet and the 


: I should like to make the following comments. 
Professor Isaac stated that a Mr. Edwin 
Denby was the best ballet critic now writing in 
English, a statement which has somewhat 
“astonished ballet-goers in this country, the 
majority of whom had hardly heard of the 
gentleman. This is not surprising as his only 
published work, Looking at the Dance, relates 
_ to performances in America during the war years 
1941-1946 and he would not appear to be 
writing regularly in the New York press at the 
Present time. In the circumstances a strange 
choice. 
We are informed that ‘in fader classical 
ballet the story is only an excuse; it seldom 
interferes’; from which we are, I presume, to 
infer that dancing is all that matters in Giselle 
“and Swan Lake. On the other hand we are told 
“with modern ballet . . . the story is every- 
thing . . . it is mow concerned with . . . the 
Soviet way of life and the American way of 
life’. All very puzzling for the English with 
their La Fille mal gardée and The Invitation. 


As for the Russians I had not supposed that — 


with The Stone Flower Mr. Grigorovitch was 
particularly concerned with the Soviet way of 
life. Neither am I aware of any particular 
sensation caused in London recently by Jerome 

_ Robbins’s Afternoon of a Faun. Nijinsky’s ballet 
L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune certainly caused a 
sensation when first produced but that was in 
1912. 

It seems to me an impertinence to assume, as 
Professor Isaac does, that the version of Swan 
Lake, Act II, arranged by Bourmeister for the 

marrow Festival Hall stage bears comparison 
with his noted production of the entire ballet 
last seen in Paris, and that in consequence it 
should increase our appreciation of this great 
ballet. To express such an opinion without pre- 
sumably taking the trouble to see a performance 
at the Festival Hall is in keeping with his 
apparent failure to. even check that all the 
specialist magazines carried a technical analysis 

_of the Kirov Company’s dancing during their 
visit to London. In fact only The Dancing 
Times had such an article. 

Surely, Sir, the public is entitled to expect 
accuracy in a Home Service talk, and, whilst 
one should not quarrel over a personal opinion, 
Professor Isaac is hardly qualified to make such 
a Sweeping statement as ‘the Kirov company is 
the best in the world’. One of the greatest 
certainly but a ridiculous superlative to use when 
we consider the great diversity of technical 


; “brilliance and creative imagination of the other . 


* “great companies of the world. 
~ Let us keep a sense of proportion and get 
our facts right even if our approach to the 
__ subject is, as Professor Isaac says, ‘ elementary ’. 
:, Yours, etc., 
G:; Mitrorp-CotTaM, 
Chairman, The London Ballet Circle 
‘Richmond, Surrey 


The U.N.’s First Martyr 


Sir,—We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Alistair Cooke for his fine and discerning broad- 
cast on Mr. Hammarskj6ld (THe LISTENER, 
September 28), It is a tribute which it is good 


_ Critics’ (printed in THE LisTENER, October 5) 


Seeks ‘to a festa to hove aad and to re-read; ieee . 


revealing and inspiring. ; 

Yet there is one Gone on ee iy should ike 
to comment, perhaps even to enlarge. Mr. Cooke 
speaks of ‘the dawn of the great disillusion 
about Hammarskjold ’—by..which he means the 
discovery that he was not merely the ‘superb 
certified public accountant —and declares that’ 
it coincided with ‘the discovery by the man 
himself that he had undergone something like - 
religious conversion’. May I suggest that the 
facts show that that ‘ conversion’ had happened 
much earlier in his life? : 

To begin with, from his childhood onwards 
he was practically a member of the family of © 
the great and charming Archbishop Sdderblom, 
perhaps the earliest architect of what we now 
call the Ecumenical Movement, which originated 
in 1925 at Stockholm. How deeply the young 
man of twenty was influenced by this contact is 
shown clearly in later years. In 1954, a year after 
his appointment under the United Nations, he 
addressed the Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, Illinois. And in his 
address this passage occurs: 

For the Christian faith, the Cross is that place 
at the centre of the world’s history where all 
men and all nations, without exception, stand 
revealed as enemies of God, and yet where all 
men stand revealed as beloved of God, precious in 
God’s sight. . . . So understood, the Cross, 

although it is the unique fact on which the Chris- 
tian churches base their hope, should not separate 
those of the Christian faith from others, but 
should instead be that element in their lives 
which enables them to stretch out their hands to 
people of other creeds in the feeling of universal 
brotherhood, which we hope one day to see 
reflected in a world truly united. 

oe Yours, etc., >= 

Turner’s Hill JEss1eE ForsyTH ANDREWS 


A Flight of Girls from School? 


Sir,—Interesting and illuminating comments 
on psychological aspects of this problem will not 
help until we have further information on the 
following points: 

(1) What is the family background of the girls 
who leave school at sixteen? Is there a 
tradition of full-time further education? 

(2) What is the proportion of sixteen-year-old 
school-leavers to the total grammar-school 
population—now, ten years ago, and be- 
fore the war? 


(3) The real reason for the continued stay of — 
a proportion of girls (apart from the very 
small minority of scholars or potential 
scholars and ‘ intellectuals ”) whose parents: 
did not receive full-time education beyond 
the age of fifteen or sixteen. . 
In answer to Mrs, Crammer (THE LISTENER, 
September 21) I should like to repeat the asser- 
tion frequently made, that the reason for most 
teachers’ homespun appearance-is entirely finan- 
cial. The mention of ‘ glamour’ and femininity, — 
however, is very appropriate. Could parents be — 
persuaded that their sixteen- to eighteen-year- _ 
old schoolgirl daughters do a worth-while job 
of work, which should be suitably rewarded, by 
granting them greater behavioural and financial 
independence? It has been proved that girls 


can ‘paint their nails, have boy friends’, and 


study, and I am convinced that they could study ~ 
even harder (which, as your correspondent says 
in THE LISTENER, September 14, is highly 


. failed to remind your readers that the Corpora- © 


: Behind the: free Curtain | 


_I had expected. There is nothing grey or de- ¥ 


different life from her so-called we 
Is it, perhaps, that wages are paid y t 
ployer and pocket money by the penn Or 
ing feeling that ‘ higher? education, ade specially 
the ‘ higher’ education of girls, is unproductive ? 7 
; ae. * 4h Yours, Cftay 
Hitchin — EVA fhe Hotroway _ 
Third Programme . 
Sir,—In your editorial last eek on thet 
occasion of the fifteenth anniversary of the start 
of the Third Programme, you unaccountably / 


tion, having launched and established this pro- | 
gramme, also wantonly halved its transmission | 
time a few years ago, despite the protests of its | 
many admirers. Some of us may have other and | 
lesser criticisms of the Third Programme; the | 
major criticism is that there is not enough of it. 

~. Yours, etc., 


GEOFFREY HuBBARD 


Mr. Malindine’s Book 


Sir,—May I point out that the book presented { 
to Mr. Malindine at the Liberal Party Assembly | 
was not, as stated in your caption (THE | 
LISTENER, September 28, page 469), a book a j 
signatures but a first edition of Milton’s — 
Areopagitica, presented by the late Mr. Taal ; 
Foot when he was President, to be held by i 
succeeding Presidents during their term of office. 

Yours, etc., - " 

London, S.W.11 Lucy MASTERMAN 


[We regret this error.—Ep1tor, THE LISTENER] 


Porton, W.2 


(concluded from page 547) 


to interfere with our progress by sowing seeds’ 
of doubt in the people’s minds? You in Britain © 
have a comparatively few people ruling the 
masses by kidding them—yes, kidding them— — 
that they rule themselves. They tell them they — 
have freedom of speech. You must have freedom 
of speech to keep your people under control. — 
Our people are contented—they don’t need this © 
much overrated virtue’. This was an argument — 
thatI didnotenjoy. - - ‘| 

Altogether there was much more gaiety than 


4 
| 


pressed about the Muscovite. 
In Berlin they take their pleasures a little 
more seriously. Today it is bottled beer at home, — 
not draught beer in the Bier-garten—and I saw _ 
chorus girls wearing long khaki stockings! But 
Poland is altogether more sophisticated and their 
humour of an off-beat nature. They can laugh — 
at themselves. They tell of how Yuri Gagarin 
met the Almighty as he circled the globe. _ 
“How are my American people? ’ 
‘Arming and unhappy’, ie the cosmo- 
naut. 
‘And my Russian people? “ 
* Arming and unhappy’. 
‘And my Polish people? ’ 
‘ Not arming and blissfully happy’. frame 
‘Oh dear!’ said the Almighty, ‘That means 
they’ll be calling on me any day nowe -they 
always do... ’—Home Service 
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Television in the Modern World 


Television in France 


M. Lalou is one of the best-known interviewers and 

reporters working in French television. A pro- 

gramme on medicine and surgery for which he was 

responsible won an Italia Prize in 1957. After the 

war he worked for a time with the B.B.C. French 
Service in London 


FRENCH TELEVISION has, like other television 
services, the task of balancing more or less 
successfully in its programmes in- 
formation, culture, and entertain- 
ment. At first glance it seems to 
resemble these other services fairly 
closely: it makes moderate use of 
films, of studio adaptations of plays 
and of sports broadcasts, variety 
shows are no better—and no worse 
—than in other countries. French 
television contains in fact, good, 
run-of-the-mill, and bad material, a 
mixture imposed inevitably on the 
medium by the problem of resolving 
the relationship between the speed 
of consumption and the pace of 
production. 

It is only after a prolonged survey 
lasting several months that the dis- 
tinctive elements of French television 
become evident. Aesthetically this 
Closer examination is not unfayour- 
able. The definition of 819 lines 
gives French television the finest 
complexion in the world, would 
certainly win for it the-title of ‘ Miss Universe 
in an international beauty contest, were it not, 
of all adult television services, the most prone 
to technical hitches. In this it is typically 
French. In its caprices, too, for as far as I 
know it is only in French television that some 
programmes overrun their prescribed duration 
by a quarter of an hour or more. (Cuban tele- 
vision is in a class by itself, since there is no 
schedule on those evenings when Fidel Castro 
takes the air.) 

What strikes the international observer most 
about the programmes is their unevenness. The 
good programmes are excellent and the bad ones 
are abominable. 
gent or bold or both, French television is excel- 
lent; where they are neither, it is abominable. 

Let us begin with the good—hence the most 
original—elements. ~Every month, in a pro- 
gramme lasting one hour and a half, there is 
an international current affairs broadcast, ‘ Cinq 
Colonnes 4 la Une’ (Five Columns on the Front 
Page). Those responsible for the broadcast send 
correspondents posting to the four corners of 
the earth with one single charge: ‘ Get the facts 
that lie behind the story, and put the story into 
perspective’. Every week for eight years the 
television book review ‘ Lectures pour tous’ has 
provided viewers with a prodigious bullfight, 
where French writers play the part.of the bull, 
and two brilliant and aggressive critics those of 
the toreadors. Nearly every month French tele- 
vision has presented a live broadcast from a 
hospital: that fantastic mechanism, our body, 
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and the extraordinary progress made by medi- 
cine in dealing with it, have no secrets for the 
French viewer. The French have exploited to 


the full the capacities of the electronic camera: 
it has explored the depths of the mine; it has 
plumbed the sea and soared up to the sky; it 
has probed the human body and it has plunged 
into the misery of the prison; There have been 


M. Jean Cocteau (left) being interviewed by Pierre Desgraupes in the weekly 


series in French television, ‘ Lectures pour tous’ 


good entertainment programmes; some of the 
quizzes have shown inventive ingenuity—‘ La 
téte et les jambes’, for instance, where the 
exploits of an archer, a swimmer, or a horse 
could save the day for a learned man’s lapse of 
memory; famous trials have been reconstructed; 
there have been some good ‘who dunits’, 
notable dramatic productions, and programmes 
of classical music. All these have been and con- 
tinue to be the highlights of French television. 

Unfortunately there is not a highlight every 
day. To set against those 
regular broadcasts which 
are decently constructed, 
how many programmes 
are there which lack in- 
spiration or interest, and 
do not even make up by 
the perfection of the 
package for the inanity 
of the contents? Onceon 
this tack, our observer 
slowly discovers the 
poverty of French tele- 
vision, He finds that on 
most evenings the pro- 
grammes lack balance. 
He discovers that France 
has so far failed to 
appreciate the import- 
ance of television as‘an 
instrument of education 
—there are only 44 
hours a week of schools 


M. Etienne Lalou interviewing a child who was suffering the after-effects of | 
poliomyelitis, during a programme dealing with the stages of recovery . _ 
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television; in the whole of France, only 4,000 
schools are equipped with television receivers. 
There are almost no authors writing original 
material for the small screen. 

Our observer also perceives more serious 
defects: nearly all the good programmes have 
been running for several years, so that our tele- 
vision, which ten years ago was an explosive — 
experiment, has now become a | 
routine product. Television news, © 
whether in the form of live broad- 
casts or discussions of current events 
or documentaries, displays flagrant 
cowardliness and pro-governmental 
prejudice. 

Pursuing his inquiry, our observer 
will be forced to conclude that 
French television is marking time. 
Our country, whose technicians were 
pioneers in television, and which has 
had an official television service since 
1932, has still in 1961 only one net- 
work, (A second network is planned 
for the end of 1962.) Approximately 
one Frenchman in five cannot re- 
ceive the programme at all, and there 
is only a programme service six 
hours a day. Is it because of this 
that we have not yet reached the 
figure of 2,500,000 licensed re- 
ceivers? Or is it because these 
receivers are expensive in France, 
where they cost about 12,000 new francs, to 
which must be added the annual licence fee of 
85 NF? Or are the French shy of television? An — 
English friend told me some years ago: ‘ France 
will never allow herself to become intoxicated 
with television: you French are too intelligent ’, 
I wish I could believe that it is only intelligence 
which hampers the development of television 
in our country. Alas, I think that a careful 
study of the situation would show ‘that it is 
rather the powers that be which are, in the last 
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rt, responsible for the withering of this plant 
soil which should have proved particularly 
e for its growth. 


cer of French television programmes for 
past nine years. During this time I have 
eome to enjoy this job more and more, and to 
feel increasingly its responsibilities. In a few 
‘years we have become the educators, the con- 
fessors—almost the directors of conscience—of 
a large section of the French public. That is 
why I find it inadmissible that creative 
work of this importance, which needs 
calm and continuity, should take’ place 
in a climate of exasperation and hustle 
which reflects inevitably on the quality 
of the programmes. I am not attacking 
‘individuals; I think that I have never 
before met such a lively and attractive 
body of people, of such quality, both 
Ruman and professional, from the bot- 
tom to the top rung of the ladder as 
in this humming hive of French tele- 
vision. But if such a team fails to pro- 
duce the best possible programmes to 
which the public have a right, how .can 
we, who are responsible, not feel guilt 
and indignation at this squandering of 
good will, intelligence, and talent. 

What has gone wrong? French tele- 
vision, even more than its elder sister, 
the radio, suffers from an out-dated 
organization Jeft over from a_ period 
when the technical side took pride of 
place, because the first consideration was 
‘to perfect this. On both the technical 
‘and the administrative planes, pioneers 
and competent officials have done their 
job and it is now the programme content 
‘which must determine the form. This 
has become a matter of life and death, 
for the invalid is already showing dis- 
quieting signs of suffocation. 

_ At the present time French television 
is harnessed beside its sister, sound 
radio, to the chariot of state through the 
intermediary of the Minister of Informa- 
tion, himself attached to the Prime 
Minister’s Cabinet. Technically, tele- 
vision is dependent on the Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs, who has retained a 
monopoly in broadcast transmissions. Television 
is, therefore, divided into three departments with 
different, sometimes opposing, interests. There 
are the administrative services conceived for 
‘sound broadcasting, the engineering services 
‘belonging to the Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
‘graphs and the artistic and news services placed 
‘under the authority of the Minister of Informa- 
tion. 
_ The consequences of this triple dependence 
serious. Not only is the television staff 
divided into three groups, but, since the 
tical organization in no way corresponds 
practical requirements, vacant posts in each 
P are filled ad hoc by people who know the 
} An attempt is then made to assimilate them 
y-nilly by contracts or by fees to the regular 
, So that not only do we find administrative, 
ical, and artistic staff glaring at each other 
china dogs, but also civil servants, staff on 
and occasional free-lance contributors 
without any connexion with the category to 
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which they belong. In consequence, one person 
may well be paid half what another is paid for 


I have been a writer, director, and executive: 
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identical work. How could this inequality fail 
to create a climate of strife and jealousy which 
ultimately affects the quality of the programme? 
The ill effects of the triple division are manifest 
not only on the lower decks among the sailors, 
but also on the quarter deck at the captain’s 
level. The director of television programmes 


is flanked by an administrator and a chief engi- 
neer, both his equals in the hierarchy. He can, 
of course, in the last resort appeal to the 
Director-General but since this post is filled by 


The Knights Templars in the Sainte Chapelle, Paris: a scene from 
“La camera explore le temps’, a series of programmes which 


reconstruct historical events 


government decree, the said Director-General 
has little weight against the permanent civil ser- 
vants who are in theory his subordinates. 
There remains the supreme authority: the 
Ministry of Information. A statute dated 1945 
and legalizing a law of the Vichy regime put 
French television under the paternal wing of the 
Government, making it dependent on the 
Cabinet through the intermediary of the Minis- 
try of Information. This means that each party, 
when it takes office, is offered a new amusing 
toy, which is at the same time a powerful instru- 
ment of propaganda. So television is constantly 
delivered up to a new team of masters, ranging 
from the Head of Government and his Minis- 
ters to the least official of the Ministry of 
Information. Why should the Government seek 
to change this state of affairs? Is it surprising 
that each opposition party trumpets forth that 
it has prepared a draft RTF statute to protect 
the vital interests of this organization, a draft 
which remains carefully buried in the archives 
when the said party comes to power? Thus, 
in one of the most democratic countries in the 
world, the greatest disseminator of information, 
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culture and entertainment is entirely in the 
hands of a minister who, by definition, only 
represents a fraction of national opinion. How 
could he resist the intoxication he must feel on 
discovering that he can use this instrument at 
will to sing his praises or to expound his propa- 
ganda themes. By its very structure French 
television is tied to the Government with a bond 
which becomes ever closer and more stifling as 
government succeeds government. The para- 
doxes of our political life are dramatically 
mirrored in this microcosm of the 
French Television Service. 

To crown all, the Ministry of Finance 
has also its word to say in the affairs of 
television. This word has so far been un- 
failingly negative. Looked at in long 
term, it is this negative which is respon- 
sible for France’s five-year delay in the 
construction of its network, and for the 
increasing hindrances set in the way of 
the development of television in our 
country. The short-term consequences of 
such an attitude are these sordid daily 
economies in every field, which end up 
by becoming extravagances, together with 
an.accounting system based on a prin- 
ciple dating from 1862. 

A friend summed up the situation: 
“We work like the wind, our pro- 
grammes ,are broadcast at lightning 
speed, and we are paid at the pace of 
the stage-coach’. In short, the Ministry 
of Finance treats as poor relations a 
public service which only those devoid 
of imagination could so underestimate, 
for not only does it represent one of 
France’s real chances of greatness, but 
at the practical level it already earns 
considerable revenue for the state by 
licence fees, by duties on the construc- 
tion and sale of apparatus, and by the 
consumption of electricity. To limit its 
extension is deliberately to cut off an 
important source of revenue and to pre- 
judice the programme quality and the 
very mission of television. Yet, in spite 
of all these obstacles, French television 
works; conscientious technicians ensure 
an excellent image. The professional 
and personal quality of those responsible pro- 
duces programmes which are on the whole 
lively and well put together. 

I profoundly believe that the battle which is 
being waged at this moment around television 
involves the future of mankind. Perhaps never 
in history has a mirror been offered to men 
where such possibilities of greatness are given 
him. Will he make of this television an instru- 
ment of culture or of barbarism? Will he con- 
template in this mirror the image of his in- 
corrigible mediocrity or the reflection of his 
dignity, a small glimmer of hope? I am con- 
vinced that in a certain number of countries 
television has already entered upon the age of 
barbarism, and that it would have done better 
to die. I also sincerely believe that our coun- 
try, which has played such an important part 
in the scientific and technical development of 
television and which can fairly claim that it 
conceived and inaugurated programme exchanges 
between the various European Television organi- 
zations, can also have a great share in its artistic 
and cultural evolution, if only it can cast off the 
gag and fetters which hamper its free growth. 
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THIS IS A PICTURE of a real road; it was painted 
from one particular point on the side of the 
road and was almost certainly carried through 
in a few days. We can be fairly certain, too, that 
while he was painting it Pissarro believed that 
he was being governed by the evidence of his 
eyes; that the painting was, in other words, 
based closely upon his impressions of the Place 
at the time. 

I should think that it would be impossible 
to look at this picture without feeling a sense 
of freedom: and also a sense of Pissarro’s 
attitude to the visible world, his affirmation of 
it and his insistence on it as a source of luxury 
and delight. 

It is a spring morning, the sunlight cool, 
crisp, putting a veiled glitter over the road, the 
bare branches of the trees, the blossom that 
speckles them. In places the light falls in depth 
over the tops of the trees in a sort of luminous 
fur. An endless variety of textures, rhythms, and 
scales are brought to equal terms on the surface 
of the canvas: bare branches, distant masonry, 
clouds, blossom, leaves, earth, blue sky, the 
column-like figure of the peasant woman—all 
these are brought to equal terms on the surface 
of the canvas, and all are painted with the same 
flat, unmodelled flakes of paint. 


It is this feature, this all-over unity, more. 


than felicities of subject-matter or decorative 
effects of colour, which gives impressionist 
printing its air of freedom. ( I mean by impres- 
sionism the style practised by Monet, Renoir, 


and Pissarro between the late eighteen-sixties 


and the early eighties.) The Impressionists saw 
the world in terms of light; and they saw light 
in ‘terms of opaque paint. Impressionism pro- 
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posed a new view of drawing, for its definitions 


were achieved without the flourish, the rhyth- 


mical systems, of earlier art. It does not wrestle 
with the forms as all modelled art does; there 
is no show of muscle. Nor does anything escape 
because it is left at a distance: everything is 
accessible, touched by the eye and kept, because 
it is miraculously harmonized. No other style 
has quite the same power to project us into the 


outside world. To look at this painting of 


Pissarro’s is to refresh over and over again our 
experience of outdoor space. Space is expressed 
in every aspect of the picture, and each stroke 
of paint is chosen for its resonance against its 
neighbour—and also for its active contribution 
to the whole. The double part played by each 
fragment of paint is essential to the life of the 
picture, its space and light. 

To understand the special qualities | of 
impressionist painting, consider another land- 
Scape with the same theme—Hobbema’s 
‘Avenue’. In the seventeenth-century picture 
the main relationship between the land and the 
sky is expressed in a simple contrast: dark land, 
light sky. All the smaller forms are worked out 
inside the limits of this main contrast. But in 
the Pissarro the relationship is far more com- 
plex: it is based less on a contrast than on a 
subtle interlocking. Pissarro’s sky is no back- 


drop, nor is the road a stage—the two interlock - 


in an inclusive relationship, so that, although 
we are never in doubt as to how far away 
anything is, at the same time we seem to be 
drawn into the picture as we are drawn into the 
real world with our eyes. This is not simply 
because of perspective; it is due more to the 
painter’s all-round continuous awareness of 


to work directly from his impressions and to {| 
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“space, expressed in an endless ‘series of affinit 
a series of webs. in which each coloured 
_contributes its necessary value. : 

The blue uniform of the postman on the left 
seems to concentrate the patch of blue sky ov: 
his head; while the white blossom and 
creamy walls of the barn to the right of him” 
the same with the white clouds over them. 
chain of these relationships ‘stretches from t 
postman | on the left of the picture to the blossoi 
on the right, and it forms a sort of flattene 
pyramid with its apex in the eaves of a w. 
building on the sky line; and this slow, expan 
sive shape seems to project itself upwards into 
the sky as though great arms were mapping out 
the position of clouds overhead. ‘| 

This is only one aspect of the relationship 
between land and sky, as. it is worked out 
fairly large forms; the same process continues, 
even down.to individual strokes. A small section 
of the foreground of Hobbema’s picture is a | 
self-contained incident, rich in itself. In’ the 
Pissarro each fragment of paint, although it ti 
appears to mean less in itself, to be mor 2 | 
abstract, is invested with the same luminosity | 
as the sky. You seem to get less—and more— 
from each stroke: less description but a rich 
equivalence of space and light; less incident. but | 
a weightier content. ; 

By 1870, the year this picture was” painted, | 
Pissarro had arrived at the position he was to 
occupy for the next ten years. He had modelled 1 
himself upon Corot when he had first Started q 
to paint in the countryside around Paris, and it 
was from Corot that Pissarro learned to see his — 
subjects in terms of a tonal ensemble. He learned 


allow the immediate experience in ~ 
front of the scene to be the guidir 
factor by which all the other aspects of 
the picture were regulated. And it was 
from Corot, too, that Pissarro had his — 
first intimations of the tradition - of 
classical composition which he was later 
to: bring to life in such an vextra- 
ordinary way. 

But there was another inert a 


than the purely technical nica of 
Corot. I mean realism. Realism — 4 
always associated with the name of 
-Courbet—because he used the ae 


treating subjects from contempor 
life rather rk ie poe and li 


P saat as a were, Wiihour cclatia th 
toa traditional canon of oo gles 


Dauinier painted i in wits open : 
not until the eighteen-sixties 


pn: younger followers seni 
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: verything, even 
Pe seen as having 


| experience. And 5 it was 
‘unprecedented. degree: each 
an individual choice of view 

personal ial ai Indeed, 


personal ‘content: peeve a lay 
t ask in front of an earlier picture 
pron he ee ask in front of 
this s ubject? cation 

oF course one cannot talk about the’ realist 
encies of the eighteen-fifties and sixties as 
1 they amounted toa single-minded, clear- 
le. Many ideas that evolved together out 
volt against the academic tradition turned 
to be difficult to reconcile as time went on. 
from nature, for example, proved to 
= irreconcilable with the exploration of 
eas, because, to put it roughly, the more 
/ a painter pursued the appearance of 
the more involved he was bound to get 
wn subjective i impressions of them; and 
> more subjective his painting became, the less 
room . there was in it for general communication 
b out the nature of his subject-matter. In fact 
- was the increased subjectivity of impression- 
sm | which really eupuished it from realism. 


ee and his Botcpnient 

-f ne of the general intentions of realism was 
to record contemporary man in his environ- 
rt, to paint not so much the individual as 
> circumstances see sade him. oe and 


are iene Twit as. clear a sense a 


ee wht vee are Reciy as site 


ey ag 
ver the surface of 


‘Route de Louveciennes’ 


mae (none ee ee: pak Tike 
on oie sme the wall on her right, 


$0 Seen oa so “utterly oat is we of 
perfect things in the painting of the 


e conventional since, ‘to talk about plein 
.as though it was nothing else but a 
campaign against the time-worn clichés of the 
academic tradition. But it can also be seen as 


an campaign to reconstitute some of the tradi- 


tions of painting in a new context, and to bring 
them. back to life in front of nature. Some of 
the ‘subjects painted by the Impressionists 
indicate the first view, and others the second. 
Snow, for instance, or sunlight on broken water, 
were clearly conditions of nature that were 
painted i in order to claim certain unprecedented 
effects for the language of painting. On the 
other hand, a road or a street seen in perspective, 
a theme painted time after time by Monet, 
Renoir, and Sisley, as well as by Pissarro, was 
clearly turned to so often simply because it 


offered in real life some of the formal elements 


of classical landscape composition. 


* _ Pissarro in parfticular was concerned with 


bringing the modern anti-traditional aspect of 
his work into some sort of relation with the 
tradition of landscape painting. And for him the 

road-in-perspective theme was an _ endlessly 
fruitful obsession. In his many series of views 
looking along roads he explored every nuance, 
every possible permutation, of construction. 
Perspective was the agency by which the most 
mundane scene could be given a classical articu- 
lation, could be seen in terms of proportion and 
interval. Thus in so simple a picture as ‘La 
i in the Louvre, the 
fabric of the composition is carried by the hori- 
zontal which runs from the horizon at the far 
end of the road through the wall on the left, 
and the verticals of the trees and buildings. The 


; sloping angles of the roofs and the shadows on 


the road drive one’s eyes into the strongest 
vertical of all, the two figures advancing down 
the road, the key point in the picture. 


2 


ae, with Poussin 


Although this ordinary scene is a world away 
from the idealized construction of, for instance, 
Poussin’s ‘ Gathering of the Ashes of Phocion’, 


yet it partakes of something of its nobility: its: 
spaces, so different in their meaning, are carved 


out with a kindred austerity, a similar clarity. 
But among the thousand contrasts between the 
two pictures there is one which is essential: the 
standing figure in the centre of the Poussin 
leads us into the picture with his gesture; we 

¢ particularly how his figure seems to 
indicate the closed and authoritative form of 


= ae that stands immediately above him. 


an audience in front of a proscenium 
arch, In the Pissarro the vertical accent formed 
the figures cae arg with the straight edge 


picture, nah ) 
feature, aligns 


- in front of his motif. e 
; perspective moves outwards 


Thus for Pi 
and inwards at same time: it is the agency 
which orders the world in the onlooker’s eye, 
which defines and at the same time overcomes 
distance, the very hall-mark of human vision. 
There is nothing theoretical or doctrinaire in 
the way he uses it; merely an absorbed attention 
to the way things get bigger and smaller or line 
up in the eye as you move about. In the 
Pontoise landscapes of the late eighteen-sixties 
these alignments and correspondences in per- 
spective provide the dominant theme; and later, 
when Pissarro’s art reached its climax in the 
eighteen-seventies, this sense of the dual power 


_ of perspective, pointing inwards as well as out- 


wards, is no less strong. But now colour and 


light and perspective are seen as having an. 


integral meaning. Distance is not seen as a 
nostalgic haze but precisely: nearness and far- 
ness, ‘here’ and ‘right out there’ are brought 
together exactly in the same structure. 


Interlocking Movements 

In ‘A View from Louveciennes’ the painter 
is standing on the grassy verge at the left; he 
sights down it; the bush facing him seems to 
measure up to him, To the right he takes a great 
level sweep which includes the orchard below 
the road and much of the wooded hillside 
beyond it. These two movements, up and down 


the grass verge, left and right across the road, - 


complement each other and provide the picture 
with its scale. They interlock continually: the 
shadows across the road on the left reach out 
towards the hedge opposite, defining the width 
of the road, locking it in to the column of green 
and brown that the grass verge makes. Right 
across the picture the trunks of trees divide up 
the spaces of the orchard into’ compartments, 
each interval perfectly felt, each like a self- 
contained country, holding a promise. The 
clearest of these compartments is that between 
the woman and the tree trunk facing the painter. 
This is made into a square by the shadow on 
the road and the aqueduct on the sky line. 
The woman’s figure gives scale to the whole 
picture. We feel that the light that saturates the 
wide warm road and glitters in the orchard is 
concentrated on her, as though the russet of her 
jacket or the whiteness of her cap were the sum 
total of it. She dominates the square compart- 
ment ahead, where the tree not yet in leaf opens 
like a fan in front of her. Her size and her 
warm colour are echoed in the trunk of the 


tree that faces the painter, and the arches of - 


the aqueduct against the sky are like repetitions 
of her white cap. 

Pissarro was never to lose his sense of com- 
mitment to what he painted, nor did his 
responses to it lose their poignancy. There is a 
wonderful generosity of vision here, an even- 
ness; although he might ascribe a key role to 
one part of the picture rather than another, it 
was never at the expense of any aspect of his 
subject. Each selection was an enhancement of 
the whole. Each mark that he made, always so 
eager yet so unflourished, tense yet sober, was 
a claim for the real world, an affirmation. 
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of his own eventful life. Here’s 
an autobiography- full of wit, 


gaiety, and all the Churchill 
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the Early H. G. Wells. A Study of the Scientific 
_ Romances. By Bernard Bergonzi. 
| Manchester University Press. 21s. 


Reviewed by WALTER ALLEN 


H THE POSSIBLE EXCEPTION of Lawrence, 
Wells had greater natural and intellectual gifts 
for the writing of fiction than any Englishman 
ho has written during the past seventy years. 
hat he made of them is another matter. Had he 


Aachiavelli, his literary reputation could never 
ave slumped as disastrously as it has; even so, 
im recent years he has been quite absurdly 
underrated. However much we may regret the 

se to which he put his talents during the 

md half of his life, it still remains that at 
is best he was a wonderful writer. The word 
is Mr. Bergonzi’s, who justly ends his study 
With the sentence, ‘Few young men _ have 
Written so much that was new and wonderful 
in so short a time.’ 

Mr. Bergonzi, in what one hopes will be a 
major step towards the literary rehabilitation of 
Wells, confines himself to the scientific romances 
from The Time Machine to The First Men in 

he Moon, the work of the first decade of 
Wells’s career as a writer. The result is a most 
intelligent and acute piece of criticism, which 
ins with Mr. Bergonzi placing Wells firmly 
in the context of his age. It is full of unexpected 
but convincing insights and correlations. The 
young Wells is most persuasively established as 
“a symbolic and mythopeceic writer whose work 
has closer affinities to poetry than to the 
conventional realistic fiction of his time.’ The 
analysis of The Time Machine as a work of 
symbolism, coming out of its author’s complex 
reactions to Darwinism and Marxism, is first- 
rate. Mr. Bergonzi can take a story like ‘ The 
Lord of the Dynamos’ and point out its kin- 
ship with Conrad’s Heart of Darkness; and he 
shows all the time Wells’s profoundly ambiva- 
lent attitude towards the science whose prophet 
he was later to become. Mr. Bergonzi re-estab- 
lishes Wells as one of the most remarkable and 
original writers in the language. 
~ Since Mr. Bergonzi has done so much it 
seems churlish to grumble. Yet he does seem 


rather the victim of his own thesis, so that his . 


view of Wells still appears over-simple and in- 
complete. An essential part of Wells is left out. 
Wells, the poet who expressed in a series. of 
brilliant myths the deeper preoccupations of his 
day with biology and economics, is contrasted 
throughout with the later, more shallow Wells, 
the designer of blueprints for the planned future 
who, as a novelist, ‘ was to consider fiction not 
as a means of dramatizing and imaginatively 
enacting ideas, but simply of discussing them ’. 
is too arbitrary altogether. It is to imply 
that Wells’s realistic fiction consists solely of 
books like Zoan and Peter and The World of 
liam Clissold, and to ignore, as Mr. Bergonzi 
nearly succeeds in doing, the third Wells, 
_ superb traditional English novelist who 
Love and Mr. Lewisham, Kipps, the first 
tungay and The History of Mr. 
ls were written ey much at 
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the time when Wells was caught up with the 
abians, whose ‘ideal of “social service”’, 
according to Mr. Bergonzi, ‘destroyed the 
utonomy of his imagination, and radically 
reduced his stature as a literary artist’, Mr. 
Bergonzi’s word for them is ‘ Neo-Dickensian ’, 
and the description is fair enough now that we 
no longer have to defend Dickens. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about Wells is not that, 
having written the scientific romances, he then 
enerated into the superb journalist in fiction 
that he was, but that, having written the scien- 
tific romances, he then wrote two or three of the 
best broadly realistic comic novels in English. 
He was more complex than we can easily take 
in and, I suspect, greater; and it is a tribute 
to Mr. Bergonzi’s stimulating book that it 
makes one realize more than ever how des- 
perately we need a full-scale biography of this 
restless, impatient, passionate man of genius. 


The Fascists in Britain. By Colin Cross. 
Barrie and Rockliff. 21s. 


Young men and women arguing about the 
nuclear bomb in the espresso bars of Chelsea 
may be surprised that the King’s Road was once 
thick with black-shirted, jack-booted British 
fascists. This was during a transient phase in 
the *thirties when Sir Oswald Mosley had 
‘pitched his headquarters, the ‘Black House’, a 
little west of Sloane Square. As an old-timer of 
Chelsea, I have seen some queer folk in our 
riverside borough, but none more queer than 
those exotic figures. Two types among them 
stand out in my memory. The first were tough, 
middle-aged men, some with the three ribbons 
of the 1914-18 war on their Italianate fancy 
dress, who looked like pugilists and would have 
passed unnoticed in the popular corners of a 
racecourse. A cauliflower ear was their not- 
uncommon distinction. The other type was 
younger and less bellicose in appearance. I ques- 
tioned one of them who was selling The Black- 
shirt with a placard demanding some drastic 
action against the banks. I asked him what his 
quarrel was with Montagu Norman and com- 
pany and he replied in a prim, mincing voice: 
“Eow, Ai think the benks ought to be taken 
down a peg or tu’. : 

Mr. Colin Cross has recaptured for me the 
atmosphere of those odd times. The Fascists 
in Britain is a well-done period sketch. He has 
got the background just right. Sir Oswald 
Mosley first broke into the public consciousness 
as a most attractive newcomer to politics. His 
“let us run up the white flag of surrender if we 
cannot have the money to pay for unemploy- 
ment’ found an echo in many hearts. But, as 
the cool, appraising Beatrice Webb noted, the 
“Mosley Manifesto’ proposals were ‘as gran- 
diose as they are vague ’. 

Even so, few observers expected that their 
author would follow in the footsteps of some 
now forgotten characters—Miss Rotha Lintorn- 
Orman, ‘a forthright spinster with a taste for 

ish clothes’, who was rumoured to wear a 

‘sword, and Arnold Spencer Leese, a retired 

veterinary surgeon, who wore a Hitler moustache 

‘and attacked the Jews. Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
L 
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decline into an unpleasant un-English creed, 
grafted on the admiration he felt for Mussolini, 
disappointed men as diverse as Sir Harold 
Nicolson and Mr. John Strachey. 

How, as the ’thirties moved tragically on, the 
British fascists became more and more a 
nuisance to the police and a provocation to the 
natural Jawlessness of sections of the East End 
of the day, are themes clearly and readably 
handled by Mr. Cross. But he grossly over- 
estimates the weight of the challenge to consti- 
tutional government. It is going much too far 
to say that ‘for a moment it looked as if Cripps 
and Mosley were the rival candidates for a dicta- 
torship which must surely come’, or to argue 
that ‘ the prospects for Fascism in Britain looked 
bright at the start of 1934’. This pinchbeck 
movement was ugly and depressing, but it never 
looked like having the slightest chance of upset- 
ting our democracy or of doing anything except 
to deny to Sir Oswald Mosley the leading part 
he might have played—had he not gone off the 
rails—in public life. 

A. P. RYAN 


People and Life. By Ilya Ehrenburg. 
Translated by Anna Bostock and Yvonne 
Kapp. Macgibbon and Kee. 21s. 


Mr. Ehrenburg’s first volume of reminiscences 
traces his career to the age of twenty-six, and is 
concerned largely with his development as a 
poet, a part of this many-sided man that we in 
the West are less familiar with. The novelist who 
wrote The Thaw in 1954, the first book of its 
kind to reveal to us that all was not politics in 
the Soviet Union, is now aged seventy and—as 
he clearly implies in his opening lines—he has 
not cared to indulge in autobiography before. 
Understandably so. 

This is an honest, sincere book, penetrated 
with ‘ western bourgeois’ thought (how could it 
be otherwise, when at least two-thirds are de- 
voted to his days in Montmartre before the first 
world war?). That such a book has been pub- 
lished in Russia is an encouraging sign of the 
relative tolerance that has appeared in letters 
there in the last six years. Moreover, being 
largely a-political, it should be judged as a por- 
trait of the poets, painters, and writers Mr. 
Ehrenburg knew in those early days when ‘ one 
could still travel about Europe without a pass- 
port, let alone a visa’. 

His book immediately calls to mind Sir 
William Rothenstein’s Men and Memories, that 
evocation of the Parisian art world when Picasso 
was young and Cézanne seemed almost contem- 
porary. Like Rothenstein’s book, it demands a 
certain familiarity with these matters; and those 
to whom the names Léger, Kisling, Apollinaire, 
Blaise Cendrars, Gleizes, Balmont, Chantal, 
Soutine, André Lhote, mean little or nothing 
may find it too esoteric. But everyone will 
appreciate that particular brand of wisdom, 
often ironic, often nostalgic, which is the 
legacy of good Russian writing, and which has 
for the last three decades—no doubt for political 
reasons—been discouraged. Above all, they will 
enjoy the skill with which he draws these 
vignettes of a vanished society, whose centre was 
the Rotonde café in Montmartre. Although Mr. 


a Ee sae is now, as: ie nae: on telling’ Ae an 
old man, he has a gift for recalling with terrier- 


like enthusiasm his Bohemian days. » 


The Montmartre he describes when it was 
alive is today, he says, ‘no more than the haunt 
_ of sensation-avid tourists and Hollywood script- 
writers looking for the vices of Modigliani’. He 
knew Modigliani and his group well, and he 
_ shows us that, in spite of certain eccentricities, 
of which these writers and painters were un- 
aware themselves, they were on the whole not 
vicious, living a humdrum café-life among taxi- 
drivers and porters who also drank their pineau 
at the counter—much as our contemporaries 
today in London might go to any ordinary pub 
that was quiet and not fashionable, where they 
- could write and gossip in peace. 
This is what People and Life does so well. In 
_ describing the life of these men, Mr. Ehrenburg 
~ reveals. that the whole aura which surrounds 
anything avant-garde (not only in that age but 
in any age—in our age) is so much hocus-pocus. 
Most of these artists thought of themselves, on 
the whole, as conventional members of society 
trying, often in despair, often, it is true, driven 
to the verge of suicide, to express what they 
imagined was going on around them in the con- 
temporary world. Therein lay any eccentricity 
they displayed. 

If there seems to us triteness fron time to 
time—‘ Today a plane crosses Europe in a few 
hours; one can fly from Paris to India or 
America overnight; yet people’s knowledge of 


one another is as poor as evér ’"—Mr. Ehrenburg - 


can be forgiven, for he has lived much in Russia 
between 1917 and 1953 (the. difficult period 


- which will presumably form the second instal- — 


ment of this autobiography), and he has the wis- 

dom of those who have seen much and who have 

—he must have—suffered much. A 
ANTHONY RHODES 


A Grief Observed. By N. W. Cee 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 


This short, clear, precise book is an uncom- 


pleted record of the extraordinary journeyings 
of mind and spirit in the darkness and light of — 


new intense grief. The author’s wife died of 
cancer. Her physical pain had been great. Her 
eager life was disappointed of its joy. 

Such things are here seen for what they are: 
intolerable. To proffer ‘consolation’, ‘hope’, 
can never be much more than mockery for those 
who love deeply. Death is unpardonable, 

: bereavement beyond the reach of consolation, no 
good thing can be said of physical agony, there 
is no hope this side of despair. 

Who willed this torture? The author, a 
Christian, answers with no Christian triumph, 
only with truth ringing true. Hesitating between 
seeing God as a vet or God as a vivisector, he 
rejects the latter concept because a vivisector 
could never possibly create laughter, love, a 
frosty sunset. The naturally religious (not neces- 
sarily Christian) mind will join in his rejection. 
Must then the vet suffice? The record continues 
of process from the bitterness of ‘It was too 
perfect to last’ to a suddenly renewed experi- 
ence of that spontaneous praise in whose 


moment no proof of God’s existence, goodness, 


and glory is ever needed. And presently this 
Christian, man is led, by the dreadful to and 
fro of grief, to his conscious need of Christ. 
Not everyone would be thus led. But I think 
that every sensitive mind must be freshlv alerted 


of light slashing at dark cloud. beh rpc in fact, 


light of it all. 

~* Once * very near: the end I said, “If you 
can—if it is allowed—come to me when I too 
am on my death bed”. “ Allowed!” she said. 
“Heaven would have a job to hold me; and as 
for Hell, I’d break it into bits” ’. 
; FRANCES BELLERBY 


Culloden. By Jobn Prebble. 
Secker and Warburg. 30s. 


Culloden as a battle is well known and not 


likely to be forgotten, Yet Mr. Prebble’s book - 
is welcome for all that. For a halo of romantic- 
ism hangs over Culloden and its principal actors. © 
. Set amongst the mountains and the heather, 


fought to the roll of the drums and the skirl of . 
the pipes, and commanded -by Bonnie Prince 
Charlie and the young Duke of Cumberland, it 


- has become one of the picturesque set-pieces of 


the history books. And with the tartanned, 
besporanned Highlanders dying heroically for 


their cause in the face of the inexorable English 


redcoats, both sides could find reason for self 
congratulation: one for efficient victory, the 
other for glorious defeat. Both sides had their 
hero too: Bonnie Prince Charlie, on the one side, 
whom the Scots honoured with immortality, and 
glamorized with fiction; and the Duke of 
Cumberland, on the ether. whom the English 
greeted as a great general when he returned to 
London with a red-haired ees i head in 
his baggage. 


Largely forgotten now, the King’s son was. 


then the talk of the town: Handel was 
specially commissioned: to write ‘ The Conquer- 


ing Hero’ for the solemn thanksgiving in St. - 


Paul’s; the Duke’s yearly income was increased 
to £40,000; and an attractive sweet-scented 
flower was renamed Sweet William in his 
honour (the Scots struck back by naming one 
of their more obnoxious weeds Stinking Billy); 
there was a new dance, the Culloden Reel; at 
Sadler’s Wells, a ballet called Culloden was per- 
formed nightly to packed houses; the poets 
praised and the playwrights played. For ‘’tis 
William returned with northern laurels crown’d!’ 

‘But Mr. Prebble’s book is not to be welcomed 
for retelling us all this. It is to be welcomed 


because it_tells us of the Highlanders forced to © 


fight, as the Camerons were forced by Lochiel, 
by threats of burned bothies and slaughtered 


cattle; because it reveals the incompetent leader-— 
ship of Prince Charles; because, from the prison. 


registers and regimental rolls, it has recaptured 
the fate of the ordinary men and women in- 


volved in the Jacobite rebellion; because, in fact, 


it tells us of the brutality, ineptitude, and per- 
secution that the romantic haze has obscured. 


For the battle of Culloden was a particularly — 
unlovely one: the wounded were bayoneted, the 


captured shot, bystanders and innocent women 
and children slashed, raped, and abused, and all 
systematically looted. Afterwards a thousand 
Highlanders ‘were forcibly transported: their 
cattle driven south; their tartan banned and the 
clans broken up. It was a campaign fought by 


men who thought that if men were all the better - 


for a little bleeding, so must nations be. It was 
a stupid conclusion, from a misguided premise, 
and, brutally acted upon, it bled the Highlands 
to death. Mr. Prebble chronicles this sad demise - 
with compassion and a wealth of detail. He 


ie Aa one’ “passage in this” eee Like’ ameed play Ee it the Set Gates that 


inevitably have brought this feudal worl 


‘warring clans and arbitrary justice to an 


but he is right to stress the unnecessary brutali 
and persecution with which Culloden and 
aftermath snuffed it out. 

_ NEIL McKenonic K 
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The Mind of aes By Hans Kohn. 
Macmillan. 30s. - 

Professor Hans Kohn is an pa Sse stud 

and exponent of the minds of different natior 

His new book is perhaps useful rather 

“inspired, a dictionary to German states of m 


=A | 


from the Aufklérung to the present day, | 


describes Goethe’s splendid poise and 
absurdities of Jahn, he devotes a chapter 
‘Heine the Jew and another to Richard Wagnet 2 
the Jew-hater. His tenth chapter deals with 
German writers in the period from Nietzsche to. 
_ the early Hermann Hesse, giving an account of 


* the strange career and influence of Stefan George 


from his early French period through the Maxi. 
min cult to that of leaders and led and his 
_ influence on the Stauffenbergs. a 
Interesting emphasis is placed upon “fo 
liberally minded Prussians of the period of the 
Weimar Republic, Max Lehmann, Prince 
Lichnowsky, F. W. Forster, and Fritz vou 
Unruh, and particularly upon the Protestant - 
theologian, Ernst Troeltsch. It is made clear 
how the tide flowed against them and in fayoull 
of Spengler, and Moeller van den Bruck, whose 
obscure and fateful Das Dritte Reich was ‘hailed 
_as the gospel of the Right nearly ten years before 
Hitler came to power. Anti-liberal and anti- 


- western too were Ernst Junger, Ernst von Salo-— 


mon, and Hans Zehrer of Die Tat, all of whom 
still make their contribution in the Federal 
Republic of today, Carl Schmitt’s spurious” 
academic ‘exaltation of life over law’ is also” 


_ examined, with the attention its evil effects’ 


deserve. One i is, however, astonished to find Karl 
Barth thrown in with Schmitt and Heidegger; 
this is surely misleading, for, if Barth has 
compromised with Communists since 1945, this 
is no reason to forget his courageous resistance 
to the National Socialist regime from its start. 
Having dealt with the precursors of the Nazis 
Professor Kohn. spares his readers another ana- 
lysis of the Nazi mind itself. But there is one 
curious omission which may strike students of 
German history: when Professor Kohn refers 
to the foundation of the first Burschenschaft in 
1815 as ‘intended to replace the traditional | 
German student organizations’ he gives no 


~ account of the ideology ef these corporations 
whose influence was out of all proportion to 


their membership until 1914, and which, after 
their suppression by Hitler, have revived in 
recent years. ; 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN © 


The Concept of Law. By H. L. A. Hee 
Oxford. 21s. .. > 


Professor Hart’s book is one of a series, which 
he himself is editing, designed to introduce to 

the study of law and jurisprudence not only 

those training for the law, but also students of 
history, philosophy and the social sciences. The 
title of the book, suggesting comparison as it 
does with Ryle’s The Concept of Mind, shows” 
that the author is concerned soe the philosophy 


ing barrister and a teacher of philosophy, and 
w occupies the Chair of Jurisprudence at 
his qualifications for undertaking this 
are unique, and he carries it out with great 
: Among the problems he discusses 
the following are of particular interest. Are laws, 
as the nineteenth-century Utilitarian jurist, John 
stin, maintained, nothing but orders backed 
threats? Is law a branch of morality? Is there 
g common to all laws everywhere, or are 
various types of law that cannot be com- 
ae d within a single definition? 

© The first of these questions he resolves by 
aging out the differences between threats, - 
de: and commands, and by showing that the 
een eet ot throwing light 
e 0 own yee aap ieaaadanee a 
terms of it. Hart's discussion of the second 
problem cannot be briefly summarised. He shows 


xITOTC 


stinctior 


(7. thi et 


f . en and moral inconveniences of holding, 
as Thomists do, that law is so much a moral 
_ affair that an unjust law is not a law at all. 


But on the other hand he points out that in 
the very notion of applying a general rule of law 
we have ‘the germ at least of justice’. He does 
not accept the metaphysics of the traditional 
doctrine of Natural Law, but recognizes that 
men’s physical vulnerability and approximate 
equality in power, their limited altruism, limited 
resources, and limited understanding are factors 
that have to be taken into account in all legisla- 
tion, and everywhere require rules for the pro- 
tection of life and property by means of a system 
of coercion. ] 

The main argument of the book, however, is 
contained in Hart’s discussion of the third of the 
questions mentioned above. He rejects, with a 
wealth of counter-examples, the idea that law has 
some single essence. But he regards the notion 
of a rule as basic, and distinguishes between 
primary rules which impose duties but are not 


New Poet ry 


Tares. By R. S. Thomas. Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d. 


upheld by any specific procedures, and second- 
ary rules which confer powers by which 
the prim rules, or rather some of them, are 
stated, upheld and extended. It is Hart’s view 
that law is the union of both these types of rule. 
A society in which there are only the primary 
rules of custom and morality is at the pre-legal . 
stage, but the legal system of a developed society 
presupposes primary rules and could not exist 
without them. Adapting Locke’s language we 
might say that Civil Society does not abolish the 
rules of the State of Nature but preserves and 
enforces them. There would indeed be little 
progress in the absence of courts and legislatures, 
but judges would have no scope and legislators 
no starting-point if the secondary rules which 
they make and apply were not limited by the 
primary rules from which they sprang. Professor 
Hart develops this fruitful theme with great 
subtlety in a book which is a notable contribu- 
tion both to philosophy and to social science. 
H. B. Acron 


My Sad Captains. By Thom Gunn. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


3 The Many. Named Beloved. By Samuel Menashe. Gollancz. 


é IF YOU WERE LOOKING for a single epithet for 
_ the work of R. S. Thomas, it might, I suppose, 
be ‘tough-minded’. It has, largely speaking, a 


_ Welsh hill farms where its author is a clergy- 
man, and the men that it makes harsh and 
_ marrow. Challenged by the fact that ignorance, 
labour, and poverty are not ennobling but 
brutalizing, his answer is a typically resolute one 
—to understand, to pity, but also to judge. He 
- is determined not to let his flock off lightly, any 
bs more than nature does. Nor does he pretend he 
is not different from them, or has other sources 
of joy. He is deeply compassionate but not in 
P a very personal way (none of his poems to his 
prototypical labourer ‘Prytherch’ is as per- 
: 
; 
; 
t 
9 


sonally poignant as Hopkins’s ‘ Felix Randal’). 
He does not find his peasants and farmers wise 
or admirable, but he does find them grand and 
stirring, like the mature they are part of; his 
evocations of people and landscape merge in a 
way both personal and original. 

Technically he is thoroughly assured and 
individual. His style is clean and hard, hung 
together on strong monosyllables. He is not 

~ often very inventive in metaphor, but his 


poems drive to their conclusions with a 
_ characteristic directness and purposefulness; the 
- eoncision is sometimes extreme and moving. 
=. History goes on. 

Lid On the rocks the lichen 

a Records it: no mention 

ap __ Of them, of us. — 


a 


tow Rieh nog can detect even 


single subject, the harsh and narrow life of the’ 


where it is truncated and where the stanza- 
form tends to overlay it, as in this passage from 
his new volume (a good example of his grave 
and touching manner): 
.. He came from the cold moor 
Hooded with frost, in his eye 
The light of the cracked lake 
That once she had propped to comb 
Her hair in, none but his love, 
Stiff in his shagged clothes, 
Could thaw by so poor a fire 
As her smile made for him there 
On the hearth of the dead day. 
Thom Gunn’s role in his new volume is the 
“intellectual cosh-boy, the poet in black leather. 
It is the acme of ‘cool’ poetry, as sharp and 
gleaming as a flick-knife. I used to think he 
tried to conceal emptiness by an undergraduate 
showiness. Here, on the contrary, he cultivates 
and exhibits emptiness; and ‘so far it’s a real 
‘gain. There his subject is, there is no conceal- 
ment about it: it is nothingness, ‘ disinterested 
hard energy’, ‘ purposeless matter ’, the ‘ lack of 
even potential meanings’. His human figures, 
like the world they inhabit, are all surface and 
mailed skin; they are the storm-trooper, the 


__bar-room pick-up, the ageing Rastignac with his 


bored smile. And the technique is as disciplined 
and sharp-edged as the subjects. I admire, up 
to a point, a good deal. The dialectic life of a 
poem like ‘In Santa Maria Del Popolo ’ is a real 
achievement. For all that, he still strikes me as 
@ modish poet, posing too deliberately as an 
authentically *sixties writer, offspring of Camus 
and Brando and the anti-novel. Other writers 
have celebrated nothingness and non-feeling 
out of an intense and real metaphysical emotion, 
but I’m not sure I see that here. His attitudes 
his symbols of non-fecling seem too self- 

i and inconsistent—accusing and 
“eiliairing, deteched’and romantic by turns. ‘The 
> ig explorers of negation, Mallarmé, the 
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Flaubert of L’Education Sentimentale, the Sartre 
of La Nausée, he dismisses in offhand and rather 
insular little epigrams. 

In the tiny poems of Samuel Menashe, single 
jets of imagination often only three or four lines 
long, I think we have something really good. 
Certain of the poems are so slight as hardly to 
exist, and you have to take them on trust. 
Others impose themselves completely. The 
philosophy behind them is vaguely Blakean— 
that there is no Jerusalem but in ourselves, that 
the world is re-created in each act of imagination. 
Menashe, however, is no Blake; he is lighter, 
more out for charm; and the charm is there in 
abundance. There is a thin music in his verse 
which catches wonderfully certain moods of 
lightness and liberation: 

Blue month of May, make us 
Light as laundry on lines. 
The physical look of the poems adds something, 
too, even when he is not (as often) actually 
playing with typographical patterns. I will 
quote a whole poem, a brilliant one, I think:, 
A flock of little boats 
Tethered to the shore 
Drifts:in still water... 
Prows dip, nibbling. 
It embodies an idea he is particularly fond of, 
that of himself as a prow eating into the water 
of existence. His *port’ in the punning title 
*Pirate’s Port and Voyage’, is that of someone 
delightedly nosing his way forward, a profile in 
perfect fit with the world: 
Like a cliff 
My brow hangs over 
The cave of my eyes 
My nose is the prow of a ship 
I plunder the world, 
The plunder is miscellaneous and exquisite, 
and one asks mo more. Will he ask more, I 
wonder? 
P, N. FURBANK 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 

DOCUMENTARY 

Inspiring Ayrton 
Last SuNDAY’s ‘ Monitor’ was very good. Huw 
Wheldon, who is often embarrassed at his role 
of cultural Universal Uncle, was at home with 
Emlyn Williams talking of his childhood, and 
Michael Ayrton discoursing on the myth of 
Icarus and the sculp- 
tures and paintings he 
has made on the theme 
over the past four years. 

I have not seen Ayr- 
ton’s exhibition, and as 
usual the telescreen can- 
not reveal the three- 
dimensional qualities of 
sculpture or the colour 
values of painting. It 
can only compel ad- 
miration for camera- 
work; which in this 
case excited me enough 
to want to go to see the 
originals. 

Ayrton himself talk- 
ing about the myth and 
the significance of the 
twin figures of Daedalus 
the maker and the son 
Icarus, the hero-figure, 
who can only excel in 
the single act which 
brings death, gave one of the most sustained 
and moving camera interviews that I have seen 
for a long while. Even Uncle Huw was inspired 
by so confident a performer to put forward 
points of his own, instead of acting as a feed 
to an amateur. 

Emlyn Williams’s - performance, speaking 
words from his autobiography George to 


specially shot visuals, was equally professional. 
He will not, I am sure, mind if I say that the 
pleasure that he conveyed of the journey from the 
material squalor of his childhood to ‘ the welling 
lands and surging seas of the mind’ 


was 


* Grass Roots’: 


Kentucky, U.S.A. 


exciting positively in the way that Dylan 
Thomas was exciting superlatively. 

“No Room for Wild Animals’ (October 3), a 
film based on the book by Dr. Bernard Grzimek, 
was the first of a series of programmes to be 
devoted to wild life conservation. This is a com- 
paratively new concept, and one which so far has 
inspired deeper feeling than thought. The con- 
tinent of Africa is rent by a series of revolutions 
and counter-revolutions, national, tribal, racial, 


RICHARD WILLIAMS 


political, economic, industrial, agricultural, tech- 
nical, and ideological. The sum of these 
threatens the ecology of the continent; and before 
comparative stability is established, the land 
with its flora and fauna will sustain casualties 
perhaps even worse than those of its human 
inhabitants. 

Morally it is worthy to point out that man, 
as the dominant species, has responsibility for 
the changes in ecology wrought by his greed, 
squabbles, stupidity, and even well-meant 
ignorance. But the presentation of the noble 
animals and the almost noble (because so back- 
ward) pygmies as the 
sole sufferers in the 
difficult adolescence of 
Africa irritated me be- 
cause of its morally 
self-righteous — ignoring 
of the complexity of 


a mother and two of her ten children in a shack in Princeton, Zebras in the film ‘ No Room for Wild Animals’ made by Michael and Bernard 
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From ‘The Private World of George Williams’, 
shown in ‘ Monitor’: Emlyn Williams as a child 
and (left) with his parents in front of the White 
Lion, Glanrafon, of which his father was the licensee 


the problems of civilizing a savage climate. 

The Black Widow spider, one of the most 
anti-human of God’s creatures, may be fascinat- 
ing to an arachnologist, but, having lived in 
California, where they lurk in shower-baths, I 
would not care if the species became extinct. Ht 
would give me great pleasure to see the hook- 
worm wiped out; interesting as its life-cycle is. 
If man is to be a responsible dominant,. God’s 
gardener, he has to think more subtly than Dr. 
Bernard Grzimek, and, in its full sense, more 
humanely. 

From shooting ‘in the United States for the 
documentary ‘ Chicago’ Denis Mitchell mocked 
up a couple of glimpses of America. They 
were by-products, whose technical imperfections 
were excused for their felicities, ‘Grass Roots” 
was a sharp-eye, keen-air impression of Prince- 
ton, Kentucky, a proud small town with a 
segregation problem no bigger than a carcinoma 
speck. Music was irritatingly dominant on a 
track where voices were indistinct—an error in 
balance on mixing which spoilt the effect of 
sense rising out of the babble of local sound. 

Mitchell is an artist, the inheritor of Humph- 
rey Jennings’s sight-sound hinting-haunting 
language. The satiric high-spot of ‘Grass 


Roots’ (October 4) was the contrast between the 
rich wives’ cultural society and the mother of 
ten, living in a shack, thanking God because 
they were all warm and none hungry. 


Grzimek 


ee 


he alm 
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_ *Ed and Frank’ (October 5) was less satis- 
fying because Ed, the artist who lost his right 
hand in Spain, a dope-addict with a real life, 
had far less footage than salesman Frank and 
his hideously well-adjusted family, driven by all 
the conventional incentives. 

A new series, ‘Adventure’, began with an 
admirable little piece on the Falkland Islands, 
called “Sledge Survey’ (also October 5). ‘There 
was a wisp of a story (can they all get back for 

dinner?) which could have been 
dispensed with. What fascinates is the technical 
skill in overcoming obstacles and the wonderful 
development—when one remembers, the appal- 
ling cruelties of the Alaskan Gold Rush—of the 
man-dog relationships in these Polar adventures. 
It is technical progress translated into. humane 
terms. We are not better than Jack London, but 
we are better equipped. 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHAL 


DRAMA 
Ambience Needed 


LicHT ENTERTAINMENT for television needs a 
frame, a surrounding atmosphere, a ritual and 
an ambience which so far it has not achieved. 


Peter Jones and Miriam Karlin in the first pro- 
gramme of the series ‘ The Rag Trade’ 


This background need not necessarily be elabor- 
ate or elegant. When music hall was alive 
nobody worried much about crude back-cloths, 
shabby props, and peeling gilt on the pros- 
cenium, 

But a string of acts must be pulled together 
by a home for them which has some warmth 
and style. An end-of-the-pier audience or a 
barrack-theatre setting will do wonders for 
middling shows, while the ordinary studio audi- 
ence can be more nuisance than help to good 
ones. 

Several of the recent ‘Golden Rose’ runners- 
up were delightfully professional in their de- 
sign and presentation—the Czech and Dutch 
productions particularly. They were, however, 
probably special efforts and too expensive to be 
arranged weekly. Allowing for that, I still found 


~ the contrast between their choreography, sets 


through that panto ending of processing per- 
formers attended by faint applause, how often 
groan at the smarmy interview with guest artist, 


| _ how often suffer the routine of the empty studio 


j 


with a stray chair or two on set, into which 
those athletic boys prissily bounce? Don’t tell 
me unless you know what can be done about it. 
~ Consider some recent cases. ‘ The Billy Cotton 


oS lll ign September 30) will doubtless go on 
‘ever and has its justifying punch, drive and 
shamelessness. But there was Adam Faith, who 


in ‘his period, singing and 
(was' it?) dancing a duet = ieee exhibi- 


Ronald Wolfe 


Ae LISTENER 


Then there was ‘The Kay Starr English 
Music-Hall’ (October 1), including the Gallow 
Glass Ceili Band, tap-dancing buskers, a ‘ typi- 
cally English’ saloon bar setting, Ted Ray, and 
Deryck Guyler. Everybody tried like mad, and 


Juliette Greco, seen by viewers on October 1 


Miss Starr has a person, a voice, and courage 
to disarm criticism. She even got away with 
singing Knees Up Mother» Brown as a slow 
ballad. But the pierrot-type Sketch was ghastly; 
there was a dance on empty stage with visible 
scene shifter; and the fitting of the Starr style 
with the Irish band did not work. In fact it was 
an industrious shambles. 

On the same night Juliette Greco was almost 
first-rate. I have forgotten the songs, but the 
hands and the bones of the face cast a glamour 
as in witchcraft. Nevertheless, the near-illusion 
of the quay-side of the Seine was troublesome, 
and nobody knows better than Miss Greco how 
long it is since St. Germain cellarages died the 
death by tourism. 

Two numbers of ‘ What’s My Line?’ (October 
1 and 8) still make it look like a coroner’s court. 
Preliminary film is silly, the celebrity spot always 
a strain, and, much as [I like ritual, the applause 
for an unknown ‘ chal- 
lenger” lays too great 
a demand on patience. 

A Clean Kill by 
Michael Gilbert (Octo- 
ber 1) was the neatest 
and most convincing 
English detection-cum- 
murder play I have seen 
in many months. The 
Referees by Alan Plater 
(October 2) was a very 
creditable light comedy, 
nicely timed and. with 
sound performances by 
a pack of minor char- 
acters as well as by the 
Principals. There were 
enough thrown-away 
ideas and good lines in 
this to make Mr. Plater 
a dramatist to watch 
when he finds himself a 
better plot. 

“The Rag Trade’ by 

and 


Ronald Chesney (Octo- 
ber 6) had a promising 
setting of organized and 
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giggling girls, and its slapstick was soundly tra- 
ditional, The audience was all too audible. 

It is just as well that I have no space left to 
express the fury and detestation inspired by 
Faraway Places (October 8). It was all wrong, 
from the bits of film supplied by B.O.A.C. for 
Wilfred Pickles to dream through, to the shame- 
ful ending. But Patsy Smart almost saved it, in 
spite of her lines. 

FREDERICK Laws 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Nearly a Play 


THE REPUTATION of the American playwright 
Edward Albee is already large among those who 
like to think they carry the banner of the avant- 
garde in ‘the theatre. Before Mr. Albee is 
carried prematurely shoulder high and his sup- 
porters dismiss with scorn those who are brave 
enough to say that they do not comprehend his 
Kind of theatre, I must confess that, though my 
sympathy was engaged and my imagination was 
working to the full, his The Zoo Story (Third 
Programme, October 3) did not reveal the genius 
I had been led to expect. His formula is one 
which will be familiar to those who know The 
Square by Marguerite Duras or who have ever 
had a chance to examine the notebooks of people 
who have later written plays. 

The audience is faced with two characters 


talking on a bench in New York’s Central Park. 


They ate Peter, a publisher and happy family 
man, and Jerry, a denizen of New York’s seedy 
West Side. Jerry buttonholes Peter and embarks 
on an account of his squalid experience and 
environment. The nightmare, with which he 
taunts the comfortable Peter, parades a sexually 
rapacious landlady, an old homosexual, some 
Puerto Ricans, a woman who cries all day, and 
the landladys dog with whom Jerry has 
developed an abnormal relationship. The story 
of the dog prepares the ground of belief for 
Jerry’s disclosure of the dreadful act he has 
just committed at the Zoo en route to the bench. 
But we never learn what took place at the Zoo 
because the piece is brought to a swift end when 
Jerry tricks Peter into holding a knife. Jerry 
falls on the knife and dies, leaving Peter reduced 
to emotional pulp. 

Though Marius Goring, who played Peter, 
conveys a credible horror, and though William 


Scene from A Clean Kill, with (left to right) Helen Christie as Hilda Reese, 
Barry Letts as Mr. Schofield, Emrys Jones as Charles Reese, and Petra Davies 
as Ann Patten 


‘Sylvester's Jerry was ‘convincingly full of. the 


| Mrs. Warnock, Belton of St. Hugh's Colee.: 


‘tension of the insane, it was Mr. Albee himself - ‘Oxford, ‘approached James’s morality through 


_ who betrayed his dramatic idea. It was. -Presum- _ 


his ‘novels, giving ample quotations: to support 


ably ‘his intention to shock the Peters in his’ her theory. ° 


audience: into an awareness of the darker chasms — 
in the human experience, But his ruse of with- 


holding from his audience the final revelation 


of the horror at the Zoo, in order to heighten 


the tension, only succeeds in exasperating the 


patient listener. 
and his control of dialogue is masterly I could 


the characters in James’s vast output are made — 
by money, especially those in The Golden Bowl, 


‘where they are all bound up with money or the — 
As his words are very good — 


\ 


not make up my mind whether he lacked the 
dramatic courage of someone like John Arden, 


-who would have brought all of Jerry’s char- 


acters on to the stage, or whether he was relying ' 


too heavily on his audience’s powers of imagina-_ 


tion. A dramatist ought to make his listeners 


‘think but I am not too sure that he shoes force Ae 


them to finish his plays for him. 

' It is an interesting coincidence that a; “talk 
by A. E. Dyson which demanded a reassessment 
of Wilde’s sense of social responsibility and 


suggested that he employed his wit and sense 


of the frivolous to cause a readjustment of social 
and moral standards, should have been given 
its second hearing in a week which ended with 
a production of Shaw’s You Never ‘Can Tell 
(Home Service, October 7). I find it ironic that 
the play, written to supply the fickle needs of 


West-End managers, can still divert while others 


invite the beginnings of.a yawn. 

’ The obsession with contemporary problems, 
the sex duel, the slavery of the female free- 
thinker, the threat to established society involved 
in the advance of democracy, is dressed in silk 
wit. This wit survives and acts as the vehicle 
for Shaw’s social observations. A changed social 
scene does, of course, alter the audience’s per- 
spective, and something of the impact of William 
the Waiter (played touchingly by Bobby Howes) 
with his Q.C. son, is lost on us today, and the 
Clandon children no longer seem so daring or 
so shocking. ‘But the humours of Valentine, 
Mrs. Clandon, and Gloria are touched with a 
compassion which makes them into something 


‘more. than pawns in a debate. Shaw felt that. he | 


had to apologize for indulging the contemporary 
taste for comedy of manners but You Never Can 
Tell needs less apology than he thought. 
Frederick Bradnum’s Hedgehog (Home, Octo- 
ber 2) examined the crisis which faces Stephen 
Tomlinson, a man with his head in the sand, 
who is forced to take sides when he finds that 
his Westmorland farm has become the centre 
_ of a spy ring relaying secrets to an Iron Curtain 
country. His wife is a refugee and the action 
starts with a visit from her brother, who, it 
transpires, is an agent come to organize the ring. 
Stephen discovers that his wife’s second brother 
_ will be threatened if he doesn’t comply with the 
spy ring’s demands. A sense of menace is 
effectively built up in scenes in which ordinary- 
seeming people like youth hostellers turn out to 
be agents. But the suicide of Stephen’s wife, 
which is supposed to save her good brother in 
some curious way, serves the dramatic purpose 
only of heightening Stephen’s belated realization 


that even a Westmorland hedgehog has a duty. 
to his country. The Tomlinsons had two dread- ~ 


ful children who spoke in unison, a ploy which 


Archie Campbell, who produced the play, should ; 


not have encouraged. : 
‘ IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD. 
Henry James and Money 


ing to the Oxford Dictionary, is ‘one 
who practises or teaches morality’. It 
is rather narrow and confining a description 
for Henry James, who was the subject of Mrs. 
Mary Warnock’s talk on the Third Programme, 
Henry Fames as a Moralist (September 30). 


— 


THE DEFINITION of a moralist, accord- E 


The first and main point dealt with: yon 
attitude to money. Mrs. Warnock ‘felt. that all 


lack of it. Mrs. Warnock did point out, however, 


that possession or lack of money is due to cir-~ 
cumstance, and not character. Although it seems — Fe 
that most people will not admit that money is ~ 


vital to them, Mrs. Warnock felt: that people — 


‘should admit it. I wonder? Perhaps it is the 
very transience of money that makes it so 


attractive, that people will do their damn’dest— 
to get rich and stay rich. Money is essential— ~ 
One cannot argue against it—we must eat and 
we must clothe ourselves and our children. 


After that? After the two essentials vital to 


| hice 


being alive, there come the ‘comforts’ that 
add to our existence and make it more bearable. 
Is it, as one acquires more and more of these 


extra comforts, that one begins to grasp? Is — 


it then, after stocking the larder, making one’s 
home comfortable, attending to the education 


of the children, that one feels the urge to have 
_ that little more tucked away in the bank? Have 


we not already fulfilled our obligations by pro- 
viding enough to last? St. Paul’s words to 
Timothy are still applicable today. ‘Empty 
handed we came into the world and empty- 
handed we must leave it.... The love of money 
is the root from which every kind of evil springs 
and there are those who have wandered away 
from the faith by making it their ambition and 
stabbing themselves with sorrows’. Or is it 
impossible to control our acquisitive nature? 


It might even be considered abnormal to try 


to do so in an age that provides people with 
a football coupon which, if filled in correctly, 
could propel them into the surtax bracket over- 
night. 


Money certainly entered into Henry James’ Ss 


work, but so did innocence. The idea of inno- 
cence continually occurs in his work and we 
may often feel that the experience which his 
American innocents learned from Europe con- 
tained its corrupting influence also. Although 
he criticized the French novelists for writing 
of ‘unclean’ things, he himself could not resist 
the possibilities for psychological drama which 
such uncleanliness offered. But it was his treat- 


ment of them which was so essentially clean. — 


Even his very earliest story based on corrup- 
tion, ‘The Last of the Valerii’ 5 is little more 
than a realistic fairy-story. — 


To live for oneself was Henry James’ S per- 


petual cry; to saturate oneself in a situation 
until one became part of that situation. To. be 
objective, yet involved.. There was an element of | 
this also in a young doctor’s account of her 


. first experience with death. Dr. Ann Dally, in 


one of the Tuesday Talks on the Home Service | 


(October 3), gave us a frank account of her 
first weekend duty, when she was in charge 
not only of her own ward but of the wards 
of those young doctors who were racing at 
Silverstone. Her first autopsy would have been ~ 
purely clinical if the body had not borne the 
label of the patient and his age. That label 
gave the corpse an individual identity which — 
meant respect for human life. The one patient 
who gripped my imagination was ‘Lily—she _ 
was sixteen, pregnant, and not expected to live. 
There was a knife in the cupboard ready to 
deliver the baby should Lily die before time. 
Dr. Dally pulled the young girl through one 
relapse, but at the end of a vitally interesting 
and gripping talk, it was hard not to” imagine 


_how the story of Lily really ended. 


© A World of Sound ° ” on Friday afternoons in 


~ the Home Service is ‘a hae Se ar pkg of 


a ae ee te te ee eet L 
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_ with all its symbolical associations, ‘and with it — 


century, Wagner built greater than he knew; and 


Tike red hair, I wes. 


Se Birkett. In a quiet, convincing ‘voit 
- spoke to the people of Britain with an 
that must have been warmly welcom 
In the same programme, on the other 
we heard Peter Ustinov bringing to the m 
phone his inevitable brand of humour—satire. 
~ Although Mr. Ustinov employs satire to put” 
over his story, he does so with a tremendous | 
sense of good humour. It is when he is at hee 
funniest and the warmth of his humour: seems © 
to shake his whole body (and ours), that he = 
at his deadliest. I imagine he will haye very © 
little reason to worry about competition in the — 
field of satirical humour: unfortunately there | 
is only one Mr. Ustinov. — gre ttees s S 
eo "MICHAEL Swan 2 


Wagner’ s Artistic Force 


_ LISTENERS WHO would long to have 
been at Covent Garden to see Hans © 
Hotter’s production of Die Walkiire, — 
broadcast on October 2 (Third), may be con- 
soled. As usual, the stage throughout most of the — 
first and second acts was very dark, It was a © 
darkness Wagner presumably wished, veiling in 
the static action the terrifying conflicts of incest 
_ of which he allowed the full fury to explode only — 
in his music. This was as far, at the time, that — 
Wagner’s conception of opera as a theatre of the — 
‘mind could be taken, but it does not make good ~ 
theatre today. Therefore, with present ideas on 
Wagnerian production, we listeners were able to 
receive the full impact of this five-hour musical — 
tragedy. Nearly all of it is sustained on a high © 
level of inspiration and it was, on the whole, — 
gloriously performed, with. Hotter in full com-— 
mand of the Jove-like role of Wotan, mated, par- 
ticularly in the last act, by the fresh ‘and ‘youth- d 
ful Briinnhilde of Anita Valkki. : 
More at present may be derived from Wagner — 
over the air, but we cannot, of course, let matters — 
rest here. I was greatly interested in Edmund — 
Tracey’s recent reference to Wagner’s kinematic 
_ imagination’, for Wagner had a visual as well — 
"as a musical imagination in which fire, water, 
and earth are symbols of unconscious concepts — 
that have since risen to the surface in modern- 
psychology. Movement, therefore, is required in 
the production of. Wagner’ S$ operas, movement 


symbolical images such as can be produced. only 
by film or television technique. Probably the 
greatest single artistic force in the nineteenth — 


his theatre, a phenomenon as wonderful as the 
‘Shakespearean theatre and with a similarly © 
fertile kernel of ideas, will come alive only if we — 
see it as prophetic of a bold and highly contem- 
“porary ‘interpretation. — 1 
~ Peter Maxwell Davies gave a short® talk to 
introduce his ‘Ricercar and Doubles on “To — 
Many a’Well”’ (Third, October 4). He spoke : 
of his contrapuntal technique, of note rows, their 
combinations and inversions, In a sense he was 
saying: ‘This is how the mind of a mbders 
_composer works. These are the tools in the work- r 
shop of my mind and this is how I use them 
A knowledge of these contrapuntal tools would 
not in itself provide a key to the en 
his music, he modestly explained, b 
help ‘a little’. It certainly did, and 
the modern composer, immersed i 
matics of counterpoint, as we find him. I 
it would be offensive to wish hit prea 


“Peter Racine’ Fricker’s new 
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REYKJAVIK 
~NEW YORK (RETURN) 


10 4 17 17 DAY EXCURSION FARE 
S. “ MAYFAIR-NEW YORKER” 
-RENFREW 


REYKJAVIK 
NEW YORK (RETURN) 


£ 93 17 DAY EXCURSION FARE 
ep “CALEDONIAN-NEW YORKER” 


LOFTLEIDIR, ICELANDIC AIRLINES 


DC6B TOURIST SERVICE 


ONE YEAR VALIDITY TICKETS ALSO AVAILABLE 


London - New York - Return e Glasgow - New York - Return 


£138 -13 -O Low seAson £126 - 16-0 tow season 
£148 -16-O nic season £136 -19-O nich season 


To effect even greater savings apply for 
details of 


FAMILY PLAN FARES 


These fares are available between October 16th and 
June 30th to U.S.A. and August 16th and April 30th to 
BRITAIN. They apply to husband and wife travelling 
together, with or without children, or to one parent 
travelling with children. One parent pays full fare; the 
other parent, if travelling, and all children between 12 
and 26 years will pay the ‘‘Family Plan Fares’’. In 
addition, there are all-the-year-round reductions for 
children less than 12 years old: from 2 to 12 years—50% 
and under 2 years, only 10% of normal adult fares 


Write for colourful brochure 


Consult your travel agent but insist: 


GROsvenor 6721/2 
CiTy 3166/7 
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‘Timeless Balkan Sobranie. Unwaveringly un- 


changed since the spacious days of Edwardian 
London. The same dedicated care, the same choice 
tobaccos are still lavished on this unique mixture— 
bringing you the same majestic contentment now 
as. then. Balkan Sobranie smoking mixture re- 
mains a wise tobacco ... a rich and satisfying 
tobacco . . . a subtle blend of matured Virginia 
and rarest Yenidje leaf. Cool and slow-smoking 
to the last shred. 


Balkan Sobranie 


SMOKING MIXTURE 6/9 the ounce 


crc 46 


A leading international advertising 
agency requires a CHARTERED 
LIBRARIAN/IABSTRACTOR for 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


: FOR its London Head Office 
CHILD GARE OFFICERS The work involves the collation of geo- 
graphical, political and economic data on 
i ge Britain's major export markets. Duties 
eee n ed vitine in che will include the preparation of abstracts 
child care service. of general economic and marketing 
One year university courses are information for circulation and limited 
provided for those with university publication, the maintenance of basic 
qualifications in social science. There references and press clipping files and the 
is also special training designed for analysis and indexing of all incoming 

graduates in other subjects, for can- material 

didates with. kindred professional x r k 
qualifications, and for men and Preference will be given to candidates 
women of 25 and over who. lack with some background in Economics, 


formal qualifications but have 
relevant experience. Grants covering 
maintenance, tuition, and travel are 
available if needed. 

Further information from the 
Central Training Council in Child 
Care (J5), Home Office, Horseferry 
House, Thorney St., London, S.W.1. 


within the age bracket 25/33 


Write, giving full details of training, qualifi- 
cations and past experience, to 


S. H. BENSON INTERNATIONAL LTD. 


129, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
(Ref. TTCG) 
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-- Gold Cased 


A | GIFT FOR THA T SPECIAL 
~OCCASION 


nt PENSIONS are briefly introduced, clearly 
explained and factually discussed in 


"CRESTED CUFFLINKS 
‘These richly 


‘Links with 


School, Club, 
or Regimental \\ 
Crest and Colours 
reproduced exactly in 
coloured enamels, provide 
the perfect gift for every 
occasion, 


More than 1,500 designs 
available. 


(Other patterns handpainted 
to special order.) 


At all leading Men’s Shops and 
Selected Jewellers, 


A “SOPHOS” PRODUCT 
BY LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) LTD. 


¢ . 
the Society’s new publication Pensions 42 OSS a 3 
_ Smaller Size also available, ; aa 
' No, 723 HOLDS 15 BOTTLES 


Rigid steel, Red plastic coated, Size 18%" x 
Tze x 13” Sane ale Paid. 
On 


and Retirement Benefits’. This book- 


ACH. 
> DAVIES & PADDOCK LTD., 
Dept. No. TL. Clement She: a we 


~ let, which is issued as a guide for 


_ employers who may be considering 


the installation of a scheme to provide 


pensions or other retirement benefits — 


We for some or all of their employees, is 
An Irish : 
Coxswain 


available on request from 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


- Equiryé Law 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


MAYFLOWER COLLEGE STUDENTS 


~ PASSED 
“FIRST TIME 


20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: CHAncery 6844 


ie : BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


C x \ + 


The Royal National 
Life-Boat Institution is 
supported wholly by voluntary 

contributions 


YOU CAN HELP—SEND YOUR 
- CONTRIBUTION TO: 


At ‘the recent June G.C.E. panei 
tions, 85% of all Mayflower College 
Students passed in one ormore subjects 
at the first attempt. yar 


Ask ane successful Mayilawet student 
about the personal, helpful and up-to- 
date coaching that Mayflower offers 
with all its G.C.E. and commercial 
- courses, For that is the technique that 
brings first-time successes. 


Lambeth Building Society 


ROYAL Shares do not depreciate ots ae 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT ee ~ learn. a 3 | | 
INSTITUTION Contact Mayflower right away for full 


42. GROSVENOR GARDENS details. 


LONDON, S.W.1 


R.N.L.I. 


mayflower. college 


Dept. LD, Masons Avenue, Croydon. 


Summer Time Ends 
_and next year’s holiday abroad is many 
months away. But NOW is the time 
to equip yourself for greater enjoy- 
ment next summer. 


LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
the easy __ 


ASSiMiL way 


—the Continental way 


Learn French, German, Italian, Russian ‘OL 
Spanish with 45 r.p.m. E.P. or 78 r.p.m. 
records and an illustrated book to aera) : 


|< SUBSCRIPTION SHARES - 

bs (For small Savings) 
_ £25 PAID-UP 
SHARES 


INCOME 
TAX PAID 


@ Member of The Building Societies Association. 
@ Reserves—over 64% of Assets. 

@ Prompt and easy withdrawals. __ 

@ No stamp duty, commission or other yy ae 


SHARES & DEPOSITS in this Society are TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
L A AM B a ee 
~s B E T H .: a ES 
BUILDING SOCIETY gee ns 
118/120 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 (WATerloo 1331) — 


_ ae 


NEW SUITS FOR OLD 


Have your favourite suit or jacket 
copied in a fine tweed or quality 
worsted by the Redmayne suit copy- 
ing system. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SUITS FROM £17. 12. 6. 
JACKETS £10, 7. 6. 
Write for patterns and descriptive 
folder. 


REDMAYNE 
8, WIGTON, CUMBERLAND 


To: The Secretary, Lambeth Building Society 
Please send full details without obligation 


NAME... 
ADDRESS... 
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er 5), resourceful explorations of the many 
nonic and contrapuntal patterns that can be 
sed at the keyboard under the ten or five 
Judging from the reception, the public 
diences listening to these new works were 
sly on the composer’s side, anxious to 
ceive the workings of his mind and to share 


idia Naipaul’s talk about the calypso (Third, 
tober 5) was about Sparrow. Who is Spar- 
w? He is a composer, a singer, and an expert 
amandler of words, combining these gifts in a 
manner that has ensured his reputation as the 
undisputed king of calypsonians in Port of 
Spain. All the same, earlier this year, this regal 


ANYONE WHO TROUBLES to 
_ question the accepted general- 
ization that Glinka is ‘the 
of Russian Music’ is fittingly rewarded 
committing himself to consider the full his- 
torical facts. Russian music up to the advent of 
is a study which is rich in interest to the 
Bietisicologist or specialist, but one that is for the 
most part arid and rarely enlivened with ex- 
amples of any great intrinsic musical value. First 
comes the tiresome necessity of establishing the 
state of Italian domination of Russia’s music 
out of which the vernacular art gradually 
emerged. We are reminded, for instance, that 
‘such composers as Galuppi, Traetta, and 
- Paisiello were brought for long stays to the 
court of Catherine the Great in order to com- 
_ pose for and direct her Imperial Italian Theatre. 
_ Some of their works came to be sung in Russian 
- translation, and soon native Russian composers 
_ began to make their bow with more or less suc- 
cessful imitations of the Italian operatic style. 
| Mindful of subsequent developments, we tend 
-at this stage to seize upon any signs of inde- 
_ pendence and national character in their works, 
such as the incorporation of a folk song or 
orchestral imitation of a national instrument, 
and excitement becomes intense on discovering 
that in 1814 the Italian-born but confirmed 
Slavophile, Catterino Cavos, chose as the subject 
for one of his several operas based on Russian 
legend and history the same ‘Ivan Susanin’ 
incident that fired the imagination of Glinka 
twenty years later. 

It is when we come fa consider the musical 
merit of the greatest success of the period, Ver- 
stovsky’s Askold’s Tomb, alongside Glinka’s first 

- opera which appeared only one year later, that 
we are led to ponder on the laborious course 
which the development of Russian opera might 
have taken but for the emergence of a revolu- 

tionary genius. Outside his native country, 
where he occupies a pre-eminent Position similar 
to that of Smetana in Czech music, Glinka has 
too often been the occasion of much solemn 
- theorizing and academic speculation, but when, 
as for present purposes, the music will be given 
an opportunity to speak for itself in relation to 

- its historical context, there is perhaps a valid 
reason for restating Soe. for Glinka and 

_ attempting to assess his a jevement in opera. 

__ The thirty-two-year-old Glinka’s first opera 
orn te the Tsar (for obvious reasons now 
Save. Union under its original 

Susanin) was “pore 


in St. Peters- 


b y. ae ay Nahe: Crowson (Third, 


oe re LISTENER 


artist lost the Trinidad calypso crown, having 
been induced to use a text that was a seeming 
love lyric. This was an illuminating fact, for in 
Chelsea or Little Old New York, where only 
lyrics of this kind are heard, we have apparently 
no standards of the calypso at all. More than 
this, it was clear from Mr. Naipaul’s programme 
that we had never heard a true calypso before, 
nor had we known anything about this indigen- 
ous Trinidad creation, As composed by Sparrow, 
the calypso, sung against a tender web of guitar 
chords, is a wonderful ironic narrative, some- 
times in simulated dialogue or with choral inter- 
jections, like the narratives of the popular 
medieval musicians, an ancient art-form of great 
subtlety which, I was surprised to learn, was 


By DAVID LLOYD-JONES 


Already fifteen years earlier Weber had laid the 
foundations of romantic opera with Der 
Freischiitz and Euryanthe, and an important 
part of Glinka’s achievement lay in the fact that, 
though coming from a slowly developing cul- 
tural background and being both by nature and 
technique a dilettante, he unconsciously unified 


~ the two elements to be found in Weber of folk 


opera and grand opera to produce a prototype 
of the full-scale national opera. No specific 
innovations need be pointed out to substantiate 
this claim—folk songs and national subjects had 
been used in opera long before—for this is borne 
out rather by the overriding impression of a 
plain deviation from tradition and an assured 
pursuit of a new, more purposeful, course of 
heightening the expressive function of opera. 

There are, however, individual points of sig- 
nificance and none more than Glinka’s careful 
treatment of the formal structure of the work. 
Those who are quick to point out the inevitable 
Italian (or more properly internationally con- 
ventional) residues which are still to be found in 
it such as the division of the Acts into ‘ closed’ 
set numbers, rarely notice how skilfully Glinka 
has modified then current practice by fusing one 
section into the other. The First Act in par- 
ticular is, for its period, nothing less than a tour 
de force of musical construction and shows a 
prophetic ability to create an almost continuous 
forward-moving action with the minimum 
number of pauses for set pieces; where these do 
occur they are most skilfully woven into the 
overall pattern. 

Let us take, for example, that portion of the 


act which begins with Susanin’s entrance. Out 


of his dialogue with the chorus there develops 
a pregnant sequence of soft chords which intro- 
duce the distant singing of the boatmen. The 
off-stage singing draws nearer and nearer while 
the soloists and chorus on stage pass short con- 
versational comments about it, and as the boat 
bearing Sobinin comes in sight a lively balalaika 
accompaniment breaks out in the orchestra 
(pizzicato strings) which quite transforms the 
character of the boatmen’s protracted chant. 
This chant itself is a typical example of Glinka’s 
ability to conceive a melody in the spirit and 
style of a folk song without resorting | to direct 
quotation, and the way in which he gives it the 
quality of a solo line by allotting it to a unison 
chorus of tenors over some hundred bars is a 
device of the utmost originality. In the handling 
of his peasant-hero Susanin, Glinka seems to 
look forward to the manner of Mussorgsky. ‘In 
general Susanin’s role must be written as simply 
as possible’, the composer wrote in his scenario 


i 


i 
= 
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still alive, Sparrow’s huge imaginative satires, 
and his virtuoso singing, coloured by great con- 
trasts of i and with violent portamentos, 
makes the commercial calypso seem an even 
more insipid example of ersatz music than we 
had thought. A great service has been rendered 
by disclosing the art of this virtuoso popular 
musician, and I should be ‘happy if everyone 


who listens to popular music on the Light Pro- © 


gramme were able to sample it, though Spar- 
row’s personality would simply monopolize the 
scene and it would no longer be possible to scrub 
the floor, play canasta, carry on a smart con- 
versation, or whatever else one is expected to be 
doing during the Light Programme’s hour-long 
stretches. 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


Glinka and the Opera 


*A Life for the Tsar’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 5.20 p.m. on Sunday, Qctober 15 


manuscript, and indeed how many operatic 
heroes of the period sing a vocal line which 
betrays the inner characteristics of the man in 
such realistic musical terms? Throughout the 
opera Susanin expresses himself in forthright, 
direct phrases which are largely recitative-like 
in character;and Glinka surpassed himself in 
Susanin’s scena in the Fourth Act in which, 
with the aid of the appropriate musical motives 
(for the opera makes considerable use of the 
Leitmotiv in embryonic form), he recalls the 
memory of those dear to him. 

Here are but a few of the many qualities that 
make A Life for the Tsar the expansive, but well 
proportioned and dramatically compelling, work 
which it is, and it would certainly have been 
given more attention outside Russia if its suc- 
cessor, Ruslan and Lyudmila (1842), had not 
stolen the critical limelight. Ruslan has always 
been accepted as a signal advance on its pre- 
decessor which, by comparison, is commonly 
regarded as a promising but pale preparatory 
attempt. It is this half-truth that has probably 
led more than anything else to the neglect of the 
earlier work, for how many people must have 
gone straight to Ruslan as the accepted peak of 
Glinka’s achievement, been disappointed—even 
bored—and not bothered to pursue their interest 
in his work any further. The advance marked 
by Ruslan is certainly to be found in its cele- 
brated passages of startling harmonic, melodic, 
and orchestral originality, and its highly novel 
and individual treatment of the fantastic and 
oriental elements which it incorporates. It can 
also claim such isolated numbers as the overture, 
Finn’s ballad and Farlaf’s rondo which stand 
out not so much for their originality (the rondo, 
in fact, verges on pastiche) as for their obvious 
melodic attraction. 

But for the rest—and that is more than half 
of a long and rambling opera—the exceptional 
diffuseness of the libretto, the lack of any strong 
characterization or even successful caricature 
(for though Glinka disregards it, Pushkin’s 
original was a mock-epic poem) and the static 
action have of necessity resulted in a ponderous 
chain of disparate and loosely connected set 
numbers of bewilderingly varying merit. On 
paper the balance between the rival claims of 
these two widely differing works may be tipped 
in favour of the unequal yet astonishingly bold 
Ruslan, but as the ultimate test of an opera 
must lie in its dramatic effectiveness and ability 
to hold our interest in the theatre or at a 
continuous listening, it is A Life for the Tsar 
that should be acknowledged as Glinka’s stage 
masterpiece. 


Thee rropesn Bridge. ‘Championships ae 


GreEaT BRITAIN won both the 
open and ladies sections of 


Three the British non-playing captain, Mr. Louis 
Tarlo, a member of the ladies team, Mrs. Rixi 
Markus, and a Swiss player, Mr. Jimmy Ortiz, 


_ discussed hands from the championship with 


Reese and Franklin. 

_ After commenting on the performance of the 
British team, Mr. Tarlo remarked that the slam 
bidding would have to be improved before the 
world championship next February. That led to 
discussion of two slam hands from Torquay, of 
which this was the first: 


WEST EAST 
@KJ &A763 
¥AJ10983 ¥Q ; 
@K9 @AJ8652 
e&AK4 109 


Playing Acol, in which the opening two bids 


are forcing for one round, West has a close 
-choice between one heart and two hearts. In 


practice. Mr, Priday opened one heart and his 
partner responded two diamonds, West now has 
a difficult rebid. Mrs. Markus voted for three 
no trumps, Mr. Ortiz and Mr. Tarlo for three 


clubs, Reese and Franklin for four hearts, 


the European Bridge Cham-- 
pionship at Torquay, and on Sunday in Network 


In the match the full sequence was: 


WEST EAST 
Mr. oe Mr. Truscott 
1H "52D 
3C 3 NT 

No 


The panel were all doubtful about East’s three 
no trumps: the alternatives, not limiting his 
hand to such a degree, were three diamonds and 


three spades. Reese and Franklin pointed out 


that a simple sequence would be: One Heart— 


Two Diamonds; Four Hearts—Six Hearts. 


The next hand to be discussed was this freak: 


&@ None ¥ K 1072 @None#AKQJ 107654 


Partner opens one diamond and you respond 


three clubs. Partner rebids three diamonds. The . 


majority of the panel thought now that three 
hearts, to be followed on the next round by six 
clubs, was the best way to express the hand. At 
Torquay Mr, Konstam bid Three Hearts on the 
second round and then, over Three Spades, 
Four Clubs. Partner jumped to Six No Trumps, 
which was made but was an inferior contract to 
Six Clubs. : 

Speaking about the ladies championship, Mrs. 
Markus observed that the slam bidding there 
seemed to be better than in the open. She was 
fully prepared for the following hand to be~™ 
brought up: 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN. and TERENCE REESE : 


WEST WASSAEAST. 


4AKQJ943 ae ee 

¥A92 VKQ8654: " 
@K a 2 Ew 7 
weAT7 & K'8 2° ae 
When Britain played Egypt, the bidding went i 

WEST: © 2 5- EAST be 
Mrs. Markus Mrs. Gordon A 
eae 2NT ae 
35S Be His ud 
4NT | ned a! Wf 
5 NT 7H “g 


No 4 
This was one down. At the: other bles the 
Egyptian pair did not attempt even a small slam. 
In the Cab system, which Mrs. Markus and 
Mrs. Gordon were playing, the response of Two 
No Trumps to Two Clubs showed a minimum of 
eight points and denied an ace. Four No Trumps 
was Blackwood for kings and Five Hearts showed 
two kings. Mrs. Markus bid Five No Trumps to 
ask for queens, as she had in mind the possibility 
of playing in Six No Trumps (actually Six 
Spades would have failed, the suit breaking 5-1). 
Mrs. Gordon, having denied an ace, assumed that 
the partnership was on the grand slam trail and 
bid Seven Hearts on the strength of her excellent 
suit. The panel had to agree that Mrs, Markus 
was technically right, though perhaps on this 
occasion psychologically wrong. 


_ The newspaper you read has 
fever mattered more — 


The more the world deren under- 
standing, the more difficult it becomes to 


understand. At this moment, when so much 
depends upon your newspaper, can you do» 


with anything less than The Times itself? 
The Times equips you to understand 


because The Times reports the news straight 


—not made agreeable by omissions or 
entertaining by additions. It reports the 


news completely. Short of attending every 


session of Parliament and every significant 
law case in person, reading every important 
government report, or being present at every 


major news event, you cannot find out more 


Read THE TIMES today _ 


aos the world each day than by reading 
The Times. 


The Times reports the news ceca 


The account you read in The Times today 


iS an historian’s record tomor TOW. 


Upon this structure of facts The Times: 


throws the light of every shade of opinion. 
You will find the opinion of The Times 


itself conveniently labelled as such. You will © 


also find, on its letter page, a most vigorous 
and varied exchange of views by other people. 


If you take the world seriously, you iS ae 
. should take The Times. ech San 


a 


Guide 


HEATING to most people means a 
i ind-radiators system, so the first problem 
What kind of boiler? If automatic, labour- 
ng operation matters most, choice lies 
een gas and oil. Where cost is more 
ortant, solid fuel is the answer. 
ellers in urban districts may find gas- 
-has much to commend it. The -boilers 
selves are compact, practically silent, fully 
tomatic, clean, and cheaper than any except 
e-burning ones. No fuel storage has to be 
a ovided, no attention is needed from the house- 
1older, and the twice-yearly servicing is covered 
a small fee. The other side of the picture is 
€ price of gas. Local rates for central heating 
vary considerably. When the rate is un- 
favourable gas becomes easily the most expensive 
jler fuel. However, it is particularly flexible, 
ickly giving the amount of heat required, so 
at fitting temperature controls and time clocks 
can cut bills appreciably. 
_ With oil-firing, the kind of boiler largely 
determines just how automatic and trouble-free 
the operation will be. For the two to four bed- 
‘room house, boilers with the less expensive, 
-vapourizing burners are usual. Of these the 
“cheapest rely on the chimney draught. Rate of 
burning is regulated by a thermostat. When 
chimney conditions are difficult a built-in 
electric fan supplies the necessary draught and 
_makes control more accurate, but introduces 
p some noise. Most yapourizing-burner boilers 
work on the high-flame/low-flame principle 
etic has certain disadvantages. To give auto- 
‘matic, on/off action electric ignition is some- 


Crossword No. 1|,637. 


to " Ceaehae Heating— 


KAY SMALLSHAW on choosing a boiler 


times incorporated, adding further to the cost. 


All vapourizing burners use kerosene, a fairly 


_ highly refined oil. 


A rather heavier, and slightly cheaper, grade 
of oil can be used with the larger, more expen- 
sive, atomizing-burner boilers. These work on 
the on/off principle and are the most automatic 
and trouble-free. A disadvantage, apart from 
initial cost, is their noisiness. They are best 
installed in a separate boiler compartment and 
not in the kitchen. 

“Hand-firing ’, or the fact that the fuel has to 
be brought to the boiler, is the drawback of all 
solid-fuel boilers. With modern types there is 
little dust, operation is largely trouble-free, and 
there is no need for the regular servicing essen- 
tial with an oil-burning installation. For all- 
round economy a_ thermostatically controlled 
coke-burning sectional boiler has no equal. Both 
boiler and fuel are cheapest of all. Coke, how- 
ever, needs a lot of storage space, and even the 
best coke-fired boiler will need making up and 
the ash emptying every five or six hours in 
cold weather. Less frequent attention is required 
if anthracite or a similar smokeless fuel is used. 

A more automatic type is the gravity-feed 
boiler, generally using a special grade of small 
anthracite. The hopper holds enough for about 
twenty-four hours burning (more in mild 
weather) and the only other attention is removal 
of the clinker, a simple job. Most gravity-feed 
boilers have an electric fan to regulate the 
draught, and so burn very evenly. Although 
running costs work out very favourably the 
boilers themselves are fairly expensive. 


Bookworm. By Jeffec 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 


ans value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively. 


‘Closing date: first post on n Thursday, October 19. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crossword the 


The five ‘ shelves ’” ge are to be imagined placed 
ene above the other, with No. 5 at the bottom, No. 

above it and so on, thus forming a cube. Answers to 
clues are to be entered, letter by letter, in the bottom 
right-hand halves: of the ‘ books ’ (squares) listed. A 


ca 


Editor’s decision is final. 


bookworm starting at ‘af’ in ‘ shelf’ No. 1 and moving 
a ‘book’ at a time through the cube im any direction 
horizontally or vertically but never diagonally traces a 
quotation from a play by Shakespeare. The individual 
letters of the quotation are numbered from 1 to 121 and 
these numbers, showing the bookworm’s route, are to be 
entered in the top left-hand halves of the * books ’, Ignore 
punctuation throughout, 


if CLUES 
rane i 
A. bj, dh, ck, bf, dk, eg, eh, df 
nfinished wall iy ruined with cereal inside (8) 
B. ah, df, ek, bh, dg, cf, bg 
Agitate er 4 bari H 
Cc. aj, dj, af, 
hy, it ae meat flexible (5) 


D. ef, ag, ak, bk, cj 
Scoundrel not in country house (5) 


eee 2: 
cj, eh, dk, ah, ak, ek 
Is German following 
French? Stop! (6) 
¥. cf, bh, bj, af, bk, dg, ef, dh 
Give company an Indian penny 


some 


~ for ag age handkerchief (8) 
G. ej, B rags h ag, df, cg, eg, dj, 


Big oe Nell up in arms (11) 
Shelf 3: 
H. ag, ef, ak, ck, dj, PN cj, eg 
‘ Alleviates thin ‘legs ( 
, aj, ej, dk, eg, ek 


ragment, Bes Hi rump w 


. K. ch, bg, cf, af, ah, bk, b 
> Rien 


t together—fully bth council went before () 
dh, df, eh 
shows unsettled Saseats missing the note (4) 


L. 


The boiler ce its half of a natal eben 
system. The layout of the piping and radiators 
Plays a large part in its success. The best type 
of radiator is full-width under a window. 
Newest deSigns are large, slim panels which may 
be used in double or triple thicknesses. This is 
to give sufficient radiating surface without the 
need for the finned columns which are efficient 
but unattractive and dust-harbouring. 


Nature’s Way to Health, by Justine Glass (Arco, 
12s. 6d.), contains alarming information about the 
probable ill-effects of the synthetic flavouring, dyes, 
bleaching agents, and preservatives in much of our 
food today. It also gives diets likely to promote 
health, advice to those who wish to be slimmer (or, 
alternatively, fatter), and an exhortation to fast once 
a week, 


Notes on Contributors 


CONSTANTINE FITzGIBBON (page 543}: served 
in the war of 1939-45 in both the British 
and the American armies; author of The 
Blitz, When the Kissing had to Stop, etc. 

Tony VAN DEN BERGH (page 546): has 
recently visited the Soviet Union, Poland, 
and Hungary to look at tobacco factories 

ROBIN FEDDEN (page 555): Historical 
Buildings Secretary, The National Trust; 


author of Crusader Castles, Alpine Ski 
Tour, Sking in the Alps, etc. 


MAGNUS PYKE (page 557): Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh; author of 
Slaves Unaware?, About Chemistry, etc. 

PauL ASHBEE (page 559): archaeological con- 
sultant tothe Ministry of Works; author 
of Bronze Age round barrow in Britain 

ANDREW FORGE (page 570): Lecturer in Art, 
Slade School of Fine Art, London Univer- 
sity; author of Klee, etc. 


Shelf 4: 
M. dh, eg, bg, af, df 
You might find a warm hearth in Elgin (5) 
N. ef, dg, bj, ek, ef, eg, aj 
Two animals after a mix-up (7) 
0. ak, ah, bk, dj, cj, ej 
Shear an Irish Peecherater fish (6) 
P. eh, ag, bf, bh, ck, dk 
Father returns to the arch indicating planet’s furthest 
distance hence (6) 


Shelf 5: 
Q. bj, eh, bg, af, ek, df 
Stormy after quiet finish, water channel is seen (6) 
R. aj, ah, cj, ck, ej, bk, dk, dj, bh 
Exuberanée of* style put wooden pin back before 
coalition (9) 
S. ag, ef, bf, eg, ef, dh 
Scottish delegate put in river (6) 
T. dg, ak, eg 
Nose about horse-radish tree (3) 
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H. E. Cannings (Cocking); 2nd prize: 
Hugh 


Ist prize: 
Mrs. E. N. Adlington (Elstree); 3rd prize: 
G. Brown (London S.E.11.) 
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for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University: itisnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
__ (founded 1894), Conducted by a staff of 
. Over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
_ ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc..exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
: ; ST. ALBANS é 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


TAKE UP 


PELMANISM 


And Develop a Cheerful Mind | 


7 


T is the cheerful mind which 
triumphs. It is the man or woman 
who gets up in the morning full of zest 
for the adventure of the coming day | 
who conquers those doubts and diffi- 
culties which depress other people, and 
“carries through” his or her work 
cleanly, gaily and successfully. 
This is one of the secrets of the 
, success of Pelmanism. People take up 
- Pelmanism, not merely because it 
increases mental efficiency and income- 
-earning capacity, but because. it 
_ ‘thoroughly braces the mind, banishes 
depression and morbid thoughts, 
develops a spirit of sane and healthy 


optimism, and thus enables those who | = 


have adopted it to live a fuller, ticher 
and more enjoyable life. 

Pelmanism is a true philosophy of 
living for ordinary sensible people who 
wish to make the best of themselves at 
all times and under all circumstances. 
To-day Pelmanism is appreciated as 

-much as ever. The test of time has 
proved the power of Pelmanism. 


; Send for the Free Book 


The Pelmah Course is simple and in- 
teresting and takes up very little time. 
You can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The Course is fully explained in 
“The Science of Success,’ whichwill 
be sent, gratis and post free, on appli- 
cation to: 


5 PELMAN INSTITUTE 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
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TCoues of owe sody ira 
NERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for General Certificate of Education 
(Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and all other Boards), London University Entrance require- 
ments, and examinations for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D., B.Mus., obtainable without residence). Also for Bar (Pts.1 and IT ; 
_A.C.P, and L.C.P. Diplomas, Civil Service, and many other exams, 
Private Study Courses available in Sociology, Economics, Languages, 
etc. Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


%& PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY : 4 
- CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE * =F 
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A child was found crying by a relief worker. 


to eat?” <= Fa 


If you and I wonder whether we can ever end hunger, 


nutrition? She faces the same question, day after day: 
“sees the problem in its starkness and simplicity. 


tractors and tools, 
themselves. 


Only your help—your 10/-——or £100—makes this possible. 


' 


month, 


to give an hour or so_ regularly to collecting 
“ pledged gifts’? of a shilling or more a month 
from friends or neighbours. Write to the 
Secretary (17 Broad Street, Oxford) for explana- 
tory leaflet. <>. : 


provides 2 
4 children with 
a daily nour- 
ishing meal for a 
snionth: “ty. 


_ provides 140 
$5 children with 
a mug of soup 
each day for a week. 


Relief, c/o Barclays Bank Ltd., High Street, Oxford. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


Birkett, Lord-Hailsham, Sir Oliver Franks, 
Sir John Cockcroft *: eee 


SUEDE CLEANING 


FAMILY — 
COATS 


OF Unique _new process—suede 
“aan coats, jackets, shoes, hand-_ 
ARMS bags, etc., cleaned and 


3 restored. Smooth-leather 
THE ARMS OF YOUR FORBEARS garments also a speciality. 
make fascinating shields for interior i : 
decoration. Beautifully reproduced 
from the blazons recorded in old 
armories they frequently inspire 
further research. Prices about 30/- 


to 80]-. Brochure and free baoklet— 


HUNTER & SMALLPAGE LTD. 
- YORK 


Established 1875 


Send to 


SUEDECRAFT (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 


Hawthorne Road, Bootle, Lancs, 20 
‘Phone: Bootle 3924 


+ 


He had asked for. bread but ‘‘ it wasn’t his day 


how much more must this question tear at the heart of 
the mother who watches her child wither with mal- 


Our task is to provide feeding schemes (illustrated) or 
medical aid—and to get to the root of the problem with 
which will help people to help 


350 tons of seed provided for planting in the Congo last 


HELPERS WANTED: We need volunteers willing 


Please send your gift direct to our Bankers: Famine — 


FAMINE RELIEF 


ublished by the British Broadcast 


Se 


EDITORS ARE HUMAD 
‘The School referred to in: the artic 
“ Editors are Human” (John O’Lonc 
is The London School of Journalism 
Several phrases are significant. “‘ F thir 
that the tutor must have spent, | 
occasions, two hours or more’on f 
lessons.” ‘His, comments often run- 
three or four pages of typescript.” _ _ 
The standard of personal coaching giv 
by the LSJ is unsurpassed. If you wi 
to enquire about the Schools’ variou 
courses, you will not be bombarded wi 
follow-up letters. If you enrol, you wi 
‘work under one coach who will help yo 
| along your own lines. Your work will 
returned promptly . . . no waiting for t 
or three months. ara ep —-" ; 
LSJ courses cover Articles, Stori 
Staff Journalism, Radio Plays, En 
Literature, History, etc. Ask us to 
you *‘‘ Writing for the Press” post fret 


- LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM (L) 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. Gro 8250 


: \. . 4 
“There are L.S.J. students all — 
_ over the world vo : 


Be a Master 

a. ¥ | 

of English 
: You Speak and Write 


Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. ~ é 3 
Many students say that the Effective 
English Course is the best investment 
they have ever made. The tuition is so 
planned that you gain noticeable improve- 
ment withinja few hours. | 
The moderate fee puts this unique) 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for a free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Z|391L), Palace Gate; -London, W.8, for 
free copy of prospectus, ** Word Mastery.” 

Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 
}booklet NOW. ‘There is no obligation. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 


tek 


FOR THE BLIND 


(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) 


- Patron: . 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 
“Reading nowadays is my one joy, 
and days empty of reading: would be 
blind days.” (Extract from letter of 
blind reader.) Thousands look to us 
for the same great pleasure. Heavy 
additional expenses call for in- 

creased funds. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
are urgently needed and will be 
gratefully received by the Secretary. 
35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, 


ing Corporation at 35-Marylebone 
W.1,—October 12, 1961. 
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